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ORGANIZE THE LAYMEN. 


WE all know of the Roman emperor who addressed his flick- 
ering spirit as ‘“‘animula, vagula.” An animule might do for a 
protoplasm or for a pagan philosopher, but a Christian should 
have a full-sized soul. I am not speaking to atheists, who, ac- 
cording to their accounts, have none; nor to those moral corpses 
who seem only fit to fill a little place in space and a little space 
in time, and then rot. But I address the great number of good 
people (and how many there are, after all!) who stand by, wish- 
ing well to every good cause, to every righteous effort, to every- 
thing of fair report, and yet stir no hand and speak no word in 
the great moral strife which is going on around them. The com- 
batants cannot even hear their applause, for, like everything else 
about them, it is zzward. They remind us of the character in 
Cooper’s tales who when he laughed made no noise; but at least he 
shook. 

Yes, they are all right inside, but, unfortunately, we are not 
turned that way here below, and it would take a post-mortem to find 
out in whose favor they really had been while living. When they 
heard of some great moral enterprise, some moral sore healed or 
cared for, some wrong abated, they /éked it; “I likes it!” as 
Sairy Gamp said—but what did they do? 

Here lies a fine fellow whose fervid imagination could make 
“a sand-bank fertile or a mud-hole picturesque.” He passed his 
life dividing wild lands into city lots, or sinking holes in the 
ground which he called mines. Mayhap he made money at it, 
and enthusiastically exchanged the coins of his wondrous fancy 
for the meaner currency of other people. There lies a lawyer 
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whose glib tongue started as soon as it was “retained,” and 
“e’en tho’ vanquished, could argue still.” Further, a “ leader” who 
silently ruled men at the primaries or in the ward caucus. Each 
had his genius, whether at the counter, in the forum, or in the 
council chamber. And all expended (as do we not all do?) much 
strength, great effort, and the whole span of a human life in their 
respective avocations. Yet do you not think that to every one 
of them, to every one of us, there have come amid the occu- 
pations of material existence, at the zenith of its successes and 
enjoyments, in the hour of its misfortunes and sorrows—nay, 
often during the humdrum of its daily routine—aspirations of a 
nobler, purer, more generous kind than any mere selfish pursuits 
afford ? ; 

If we only knew the way! If the occasion only prompted 
us as to the method and the means. But it is all out of our 
line, out of our habits, and we do not know what nor how. We 
give money, each in his measure, for that is an easy way—and 
there it ends. We go home for a week or for ever, and the mo- 
ment’s inspiration dies. Money? That is good so far as it goes, 
but no human treasury can ever stamp on metal the equivalent 
of a generous blood corpuscle fresh from the mint of the heart; 
no.coin ever equalled in value and effect in the moral world a 
good impulse stamped into act. Ah! if we knew but how, if the 
act was ready to our hands! You might see the coldest capital- 
ist, of whom men wondered if his interior anatomy was complete, 
transformed into a treasurer of a St. Vincent de Paul Conference, 
and willingly performing his proper share of personal visitation 
and charity. I have seen the busy tradesman converted into a 
zealous collector of pew-rents, sacrificing his time and his plea- 
sure of a Sunday to keep the parishioners to their financial duty. 
Another will cheerfully assume charge of a church library; still 
another, who scarcely fulfils his religious duties, becomes enthusias- 
tic when actively helping to build a new church or canvassing for 
an intended hospital. And so they go when opportunity is foisted 
upon them. 

Now, what is the gist of this long preamble ? 

That in every man who attends church there is an element of 
moral good and of moral usefulness; in every Catholic layman 
there lies dormant a force which it behooves to make pe 
to the cause of truth, virtue, and religion. 

Every idle force is waste. The utilization of forces is one of 
the intense pursuits of the age. We have learned to know better 
than ever before how immense a storehouse of them lieS at our 
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feet, and we have also discovered new potencies in the united 
efforts and combinations of our fellowmen. 

The evolution of the modern world has developed two facts: 
Increase of knowledge, of personal liberty, and of individual initia- 
tive have intensified the power and the human value of the hum- 
blest amongst us. Each of us, we might almost say, now plans 
campaigns or sends argosies across the main; each is a chieftain 
as well as a soldier in the struggles of daily life. It is no longer 
a few heads for a myriad arms, but each pair of arms owns a 
head. Secondly, from this very conflict of combatants, well- 
nigh equally equipped, has come a new law of association, new 
methods of combination and co-operation. Union of forces under 
various names has become the great feature of the age in all its 
material pursuits. 

Let the cry then be: ORGANIZE THE LAYMEN! Let 
there be a meeting-place connected with every church, where lay- 
men can confer upon all things which come within their sphere 
of endeavor; where they can make acquaintance and active al- 
liance with their priests and each other; where those so inclined 
may more profitably resort than in the many haunts to which 
they otherwise might drift; where the library and the reading- 
room can attract. . 

And, in the next place, let there be to every church an organ- 
ization of Catholic laymen as Catholics, without any special de- 
votional object which might deter this one or the other. It would 
soon come to pass that every church-goer would be inscribed upon 
its rolls. : 

There the more zealous would subdivide into the special asso- 
ciations which piety and charity suggest. The St. Vincent de 
Paul Conference, the library, the reading circle, the zelators of 
congregational singing, good works of all kinds would find there 
not only their recruits but a common rallying -point and a wider 
and more powerful support. Let these church circles in turn be 
bound together by diocesan organization, where every parish and 
every Catholic society should be represented, finally culminating 
in the Catholic Congress; let all the links be welded into a per- 
manent and universal chain. 

And where is the subject of Catholic interest, of religious im- 
port, which would pass unheeded ? 

All this, I know, has been done here and there after a fashion, 
and the Catholic congresses, of which we hear so much this 
year, are adumbrations of it. There is no pretence to originality 
in these suggestions, nor is it attempted in these brief lines to do 
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more than indicate the subject for deeper thought and wiser elu- 
cidation. ‘Von nova sed nove”—this is at most the legend in- 
scribed upon anything connected with the Church of God. All 
that it is desired to insist upon here is to substitute permanency, 
regularity, and universality in the place of sporadic, spasmodic, 
and incomplete efforts; and perhaps to emphasize the principle 
which underlies them, apparently without sufficient consciousness : 
Laymen can and ought to be organized. 

Have you ever stood in a crowd where some feeling became 
manifestly general, and yet no one spoke until a bolder spirit 
broke out and freed his mind, upon which every one muttered to 
himself: ‘‘ Just what I thought, just what I felt’? So it is in the 
larger crowd that makes the world. The uttered word on sub- 
jects of general interest is scarcely ever other than the unspoken 
sentiment of many, let out by that safety-valve of humanity—the 
tongue of a common spokesman. 

The idea so briefly outlined is one which will no doubt be 
recognized as a familiar one by many; and, indeed, the writer 
would scarcely have presumed to speak at all upon so serious a 
subject, in so sacred a cause, if it were not so, and if the high- 
est authority had not seemingly prepared the way for its formu- 
lation. 

We believe, however, that a hundred reasons urge, that the 
circumstances of the age require, that the general guidance of the 
church permits and encourages, a distinct, clear, and direct utter- 
ance of the cry: Organize the laymen! 


I. 


I have been urged to add to these lines. I cannot do so 
without a brief statement to prevent any possible misconception. 
The church, as every Catholic knows, is a divine institution. 
Any attempt to alter its constitutional lineaments is not only 
fatuous, it is heresy pure and simple. Pope, bishops, priests, and 
laymen are not divisions made by man. _ Their attributes, their 
functions, their authority are radically and fundamentally different. 
To put it in a general way, the theological distinction between 
ecclesia docens and ecclesia discens will state all that need be here 
recalled. It is not a mere diversity of calling, but of original in- 
stitution. One has a divinely appointed mission to teach, the 
other a divinely declared duty to hear. But who that has the 
blessing of faith requires to be reminded of facts of which the 
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excellence, the daily advantage, the notable and experienced re- 
sults, are alone testimonials of their origin? It could, therefore, 
never be the audacious and monstrous purpose of a child of the 
church to dream or to suggest any change in this divine consti- 
tution ; and I have been to the trouble of this statement only 
because the general distribution of a periodical may make it fall 
into hands not sufficiently familiar with doctrines and principles 
otherwise assumed and understood. 

This premised, it may now be permitted to emphasize the 
other aspect of the church which laymen are perhaps less apt 
adequately to appreciate. It is that they constitute an essential 
and active clement of this living church; that it is all one co- 
hesive body, in which they have functions and duties too; one 
ecclesia militans of which they are full members, enlisted men, 
called to bear and do, to participate and sustain; one body of 
which the breath is theirs, the blood is theirs, the combats are 
theirs, the hurts are theirs, the triumphs are’ theirs—the “/ is 
theirs. 

We are too apt to forget this, and when the church is at- 
tacked, not only in its truths, but in their practical application 
and their concomitant human interests, to feel sympathy indeed 
in the matter, but not ¢dentity, We say or think: “ Let the 
church defend itself,” as if it were something other than ourselves. 
Perhaps we vaguely refer to the clergy, perhaps to some members 
of it. But our sentiments too often are those of mere onlookers 
at somebody else’s fight, and as though. it was somebody else’s 
business, their loss or gain, not ours. 

Now, that is one thing to get over. It is our fight, our loss, 
our gain, more or less immediately. Whose? Why, of nigh 
three hundred million people, mainly laymen, who profess the 
same doctrines, follow the same practices, reverence the same 
sacraments—who are each living and integral parts of the one, 
holy, Catholic, and apostolic church. In older ages, as I read 
them, this feeling of identity was much more intense—this real- 
ization of a personal interest and participation in the human form 
and fortunes of the church. To insist upon this note is therefore 
no new thing. The great social upheavals within the last century, 
the enormous increase of individual initiative to which it has led 
on the part of the masses, and their advent into a much greater 
activity in political life; the rapidly growing numbers of mankind, 
the facility of displacement and the fascination of quickly trans- 
mitted and ever-varying news on worldly subjects—these and 
other causes, perhaps, have tended to engross men’s minds with 
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novel vistas and increased duties at the expense of older and 
deeper concerns, and thus to weaken the intensity of their atten- 
tion and of their attachments to the latter. 

What is the remedy ? Everything which recalls and strengthens 
the bonds of their common interest in the affairs, earthly and 
heavenly, of their religion. 

Secondly, there come what may be called the derivatives of 
religion, its natural and terrestrially practical results, the human 
and temporal objects on which its broad truth and its wide 
charity overflow, or whereon the virtues and the energies of its 
members find active exercise and development. Here, too, the 
circumstances of the age have wrought changes and present new 
necessities. The destruction of the older monastic institutions of 
beneficence has left voids which in many ways we are striving to 
supply. Here the layman finds a splendid field of opportunity, if 
nothing else, in bringing together the foundation stones of new 
establishments, in securing their successful completion, their main- 
tenance and prosperity. May it not be said, however, that the 
corporal works of mercy are known to the immense majority of us 
only in their pecuniary aspect, and that we come in contact with the 
woes and ills of our fellow-men mainly by the cold medium of a 
coin, passed through many hands to an unknown destination? It 
is “long-distance”’ charity with a vengeance with most of us, in 
which the affections of the pocket are more involved than the 
affections of a heart brought touch-to-touch with suffering. 

Again, a new want, a new hunger has come to affect mankind 
along with the increase in general education. We want the 
“bread and circus” of the Romans, but in addition we have ac- 
quired a new necessity—the necessity of print. With it have 
come the sores of bad reading and of false reading, ailments calling 
for help as piteously as any other ill that flesh and mind are heir 
to. Are the works of mercy, spiritual and temporal, a new thing? 
Are they confined to clerics? Are they, as in modern corpora- 
tions, to be voted and carried on by proxy ? 

How shall we recall men at large to a livelier and more per- 
sonal interest, a sense of duty and of individual opportunity, not 
in one but in all these matters? As in all things else in modern 
life where large numbers have to be affected and directed, by 
the power of organization; as in all things else in modern life 
where the free and active concurrence of men is desired, by the 
sense of responsibility and participation. 

Last but not least: With all the good souls who keep their 
lamps burnished and their hearth-fires lit, it is felt that a wave of 
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indifference, of tepidity, and of spiritual inertness has chilled many 
hearts and invaded many homes. It seems a direct consequence 
of all these new circumstances to which we have adverted. With 
decreased gazing at the village and the parish steeple the thoughts 
cease to rise so frequently to where the steeple points. How can 
we best reconstitute the church in largest measure the centre of 
attraction, not simply devotional but general; its steeple the rest- 
ing place of many otherwise idle thoughts; its roof the home of 
many interests otherwise unhoused, vagrant, fitful, and alienated ? 

The refrain to all these queries comes down, as it seems to me, 
upon the steps of every line: Organize the laymen ! 

How many zealous souls there are who through vocation, taste, 
or circumstance are barred from the rolls of the clergy, but whose 
thoughts, whose voice, whose pen, whose arm are ready and ever 
anxious to subserve the great interests which religion covers and 
concerns; to assist, so far as they may, the great work which it 
performs on earth! Here again no new thing; but with human 
increase we find an increasing, scattered, and uncorrelated number 
of such ardent spirits. We have there ready to hand a splendid 
and willing army of won-commissioned officers, bred in the ranks 
and fraternizing with each file. What do they need to enlist, ‘to 
drill, to inspirit the great and listless mass? A word of encour- 
agement and direction, an order, a watchword. 

Behold each wave of time bringing its new millions upon the 
earthly sands! Behold the surging and turbulent seas of new con- 
ditions which have irrupted upon the moral world! God’s hand 
alone can lay the tempest and say to the waters: Be still. God’s 
church alone can save the shipwrecked and bring their souls to 
port. But every man must co-operate; human co-operation is 
the divine law and the divine condition. A// must will, must 
work, must do. 

Behold the centenaries roll by as the rise of a new century 
looms in the distance! May they swell to meet and greet it with 
large, fruitful, and potent resolves, and resound with the myriad- 
voiced echo of an organized, active, and co-operating laity! 


ALBERT REYNAUD. 
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BY CHARLES’ HEAD. 


OH! come with me from morn till noon, 
With me and also with my boon- 
Companion, Autumn. Come and see 


How fair a fading world may be! 
D d 


A white frost silvers all the scene 
From where in gay, theatric pride 

The distant forests overlean 

The audient slopes and meads between 
This mound where Indian ghosts abide 

And where ‘mid grass yet richly green 
Dear River Charles with scanty tide, 

Mourning for Spring with Lear-like mien, 
Seeks his “diminished head” to hide 


There is no sound upon the breeze, 
Save some late locust ere he dies 
A feeble fiddling vainly tries. 
How different from the splendid ease 
With which beneath the August skies 
His whizzing, zizzing song he shot 
Against the heavy silence hot, 
Drowning with drouth the tender cries 
Of birds just graduate from the nest, 
Just learning life’s imperious quest. 


There is no sound upon the breeze, 
For singing birds are fledged and flown, 
And the late locust, lonely grown, 
Sheathing his dulled and aimless tone, 
Conscious of age, doth cease to wheeze: 
There is no whisper—save that slow 
To the brown earth some gay leaves go, 
As by their own susurrus blown. 


So seems this deep hush but a hollow 
And empty truce with the great Fox 
Whose victory is more sure than slow— 
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A sob that Nature tries to swallow, 
As summer sighs a fond adieu, 

And on her parting breath doth follow 
A leafy host of hectic hue. 


Yet oh! how softly down to earth 
Round the dear trees that gave them birth 
The wondrous-textured leaves go stealing, 
To warm again the latent roots, 
And then, perhaps, at Spring’s appealing 
To reappear as flowers and fruits; 
So, though it stirs a kindred feeling 
To ponder o’er their sapless {veins 
That Death so beautifully stains, 
There’s something more in their revealing 
Than mimicry of human pains. 


For sure as there be hearts that hold 
Friendship with Nature’s humblest forms, 
Despite the stress of wracking storms 

And the cold logic of the mould 

In whose unfilled embrace we fold 
Our treasures of long love away— 
Shutting their faces from the day, 

But never from our souls who must, 

Through the humility of dust, 

Seek them again the same dark way. 


And sure as there be souls that see 
With faith the unleaving of a tree, 
Feeling it will put forth in spring 

As many a marvellous veinéd thing 


As now it suffers to descend, 
To fade and change—but hot to end. 


E’en so, most certainly for some 

No ponderous thunder-voice need come 

Swift out of midnight’s starry void 

To tell us naught shall be destroyed ; 

For nothing cazx be more than changed 
In this fair world from which, howe'’er 
Splendid were Heaven beyond compare, 

Who would desire to be estranged ? 
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Yea, in the falling of the leaves, 
The desolation of the trees, 
Although at first the spirit grieves, 
Tuned to the key of that sad breeze 
Which heralds winter; yet one sees 
At times, though dark as through a glass, 
A loftier triumph come to pass, 
And in that coming thus believes. 
For look thou deeper than this earth 
And higher than the highest sun, 
Thou seest but perpetual birth 
And new life wooing to be won: 
So why not, with a comely mirth, 
Bury the summer that is done? 


And see! Upon the upland scene 
That white, funereal frost is fled, 
And meadows, now the noon’s o’erhead, 
Seem trying tenderly to spread 
A coverlet of warmer green 
For Charles, yet royally serene, 
Though prisoned in a narrow bed. 


Then up, faint heart, and soul, take wings, 
Singing as only souls may dare; 
Since far above the cloud, despair, 

The transient shade of human things, 

Thy friend, the Sun, that glorious fellow, 

With some strange wine hath waxed so mellow, 
And laughs through this October day 
In such a large, Homeric way 

That every leaf, though “sere and yellow,” 
Flashes a triumph o’er decay. 


HENRY WILLARD AUSTIN, 
Medfield, Mass. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE TWIN TREES. 


THEY stood within the walls of an Irish work-house—those twin 
trees—and lifted their bare arms against the sky. It was in the 
Infirm Men’s yard, a square plot of green of about a rood in 
extent. The poor old men, as they walked up and down and to 
and fro, looked on the trees with reverence. It was no supersti- 
tious fear, no awe, but reverence, kindly reverence, and affection 
almost. I noticed that not one of them, while he snatched a 
clandestine “pull at the pipe”—smoking is forbidden in Irish 
work-houses—or chewed a “bit of weed” on the sly, ever came 
near them. They were not exactly holy in the poor men’s esti- 
mation, but they were the next thing to it. And indeed the 
leafless boughs looked scared and ghastly, with their knotty 
barked arms lifted up to the sky, as if giving evidence of or 
protesting against some foul deed. As one looked at them one 
felt as if a skeleton with its fleshless trunk and empty eye-balls 
had been suddenly (in some solitary or forbidding-looking place) 
thrown across one’s path. And the surroundings were in keep- 
ing—four rough, unplastered walls, bleak and tall as those of a 
prison, the northern side of the work-house buildings, a gloom in 
the autumn day, and the complaining of the wind as if before 
rain. 

My first thought with regard to them was, Tear up these 
scare-crows ; why cumber they the ground ?—they were so wasted, 
and so useless, not to say unsightly; and heaven knows the poor 
men have sad things enough on their mind, sad memories of the 
past and sad circumstances of the present, without bringing (need- 
lessly, as I thought) such a picture of horror before them. My next 
was, How peculiarly appropriate! Are they not types of many a 
poor man here, stripped of all that once was beautiful or happy, 
blighted, wasted, decayed, dead, but not buried ? 

As I was revolving these things in my mind an old man of 
fine physique and open countenance touched his hat to me in 
military fashion, and said: ‘Have you not heard, sir, the legend 
of these trees?” 

I answered in the negative. 

“Some folks count it pretty, and I will relate it to you, sir, 
if you will.” , 
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“I shall be very grateful to you,” I replied. 

Without a moment’s hesitation he began: 

“There lived many years ago, down by the verge of the 
Shannon, a widower who had one daughter. She was not tall— 
she was small,” he repeated, nodding his head, while he seemed to 
be limning before his mind the portrait of some one; “she was 
pale and a little dark, but with hair—oh! with coal-black hair 
that fell down to her waist and below it. And, my oh! but she 
was the winning little thing, was my sweet Kate Lee! She got 
married to as good a boy, I be bound, as there was in the barony 
or the next to it—poor Mike Lynch. 

“Well, sir, they worked late and airly, but ‘twas no good. 
Somehow, I think, things aren’t at all as they used to be. I 
remember the time, and there wasn’t a blight in the whate, and 
there wasn’t a failure in the praytees, and there wasn’t a rot in the 
sheep, nor a murrain in the cattle. Glory be to God! and them 
same were the good times.” And the poor man reverently lifted 
his hat. ‘And often I seen Kate Lee’s father’s barn full of corn 
and the loft full of apples, and the smell of ‘em would do 
your heart good; and ’tis often and often before daybreak we'd 
have our flails, and the bit of a candle, or a ‘dip,’ lighted and 
stuck on the side of the wall, and we having a good couple of 
assens of the corn out before breakfast. There are none of them 
times now, sir—but sure that’s not here nor there. I only men- 
tion it to let you know that ould Mick Lee (God rest his sowl!) 
saw good days wonst. 

“Times got hard, and though Mike Lynch could handle a 
spade, or folly a plough, or tackle a scythree as good as any 
man, I don’t care where he came from; and though Kate Lee 
was as good a little housekeeper as ever made a baureen or 
ironed a poor man’s shirt; and though they worked, as I have 
said, late and airly, from sunrise to dark, yet from one thing or 
another—loss in their cattle or loss in their corn or loss in some- 
thing—they were hardly able to keep their heads above wather. 

“It was settled between them—though Mick Lee could never 
be got to give in to it—that Mike, the poor fellow, was to cross 
the wathers while he was still young, and while Kate and her 
father would be able to manage the bit of land. By this time 
they had two little children, twins and both of them little girls. 
One was Annie and the other was Rose. 

“He went. There was a big storm soon after the vessel set- 
ting sail, but, whether he lived or died, there wasn’t trace or 
tidings of him ever after. He must have died, I suppose,” said 
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the old man solemnly, “ or Mike ‘ud have turned up sooner 
or later. 

‘Worse and worse was it with them. The old man lost all 
heart and courage. He’d pass the neighbors on the road and 
would barely salute ’em. He'd even forget to put in his pocket 
the wildeens and the apples that the wind had shaken, for he 
used to give em to the childer that passed by the doore goin’ 
to school. Poor Kate worked like a horse, but you wouldn’t 
hear her sing a song any more as she sat under the little cow; 
and though the neighbors were as welcome as ever to step in 
and set by the fire, she had hardly a word to throw at a dog. 
It was a cough instead of a laugh with the poor thing now. 
With her ould light heart she’d sometimes smile and pretend to 
laugh; but such a cough asewould then come on! You'd think 
nothing else would come of her but burst with the dint of cough- 
ing—coughing, coughing, coughing—oh, such horrid coughing! 

“And the house itself was goin’ to the dogs. Look now, sir, 
here was the house. Suppose that was the road,” said the old 
man, drawing a line on the turf with his staff; “well, the house 
was this way by the roadside.” And the old pensioner stood erect, 
as if under review, to indicate the position of the house. ‘ Away 
down there, a stone’s throw, was the river. Out there at the 
back was the orchard. The little parlor window looked into it; 
and as you sat at your dinner in the little parlor the roses 
that were trained up along the wall peeped in their heads and 
watched you—watched you, as if they were childer at play,” 
added the old man. ‘And the ivy covered the gable. Oh! 
how often in my young days did I not loop up the roses 
against the wall, and climb the ivy for the sparrows’ nests. Oh, 
my! oh, my! but the sun doesn’t seem to shine at all as it 
used to do in thim ould days. 

‘*Gale-day came round. They were unable to meet the gale 
of rent then due. The cattle was distraint and sould. An elec- 
tion came on soon after. Mick Lee voted with the people.” The old 
man here shook his head, as if I ought to know the conse- 
quences of voting that way. ‘They got notice to quit,” he 
continued, ‘‘and that was the last nail in poor Kate Lee’s 
coffin! She took to her bed; she lingered on for some time, 
sir, but from that bed she never ruz. 

“At last the day came—oh, mavrone!—and they took her 
out from Lisadoon. And her eyes were never more to see 
the roses, and her feet were turned from the ould home, and 
they were never more to come back again. They laid her 
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beside her mother in the clay, and the gray ould man and the 
two little childer heard the lonesome airth fall on the coffin-lid, and 
saw the little green mound heaped up over the poor dumb thing 
below. And then they turned to go back home, to the. empty, 
lonely home that the light had left that day—to go back to that 
desolate home, and lie down and rest. 

“*Twas sad to hear the pitiful moans of the ould man 
weeping for his daughter, but it was almost sadder still to 
hear the innocent prattlin’ of the childer, who thought they would 
find their mother at home before ’em. They came home; but, 
O God of mercy! the sheriff and the bailiff and the peelers 
had been there while they were burying the dead, and every 
stick of furniture in that little house was fiung out by the roadside, 
and the windows built up and the dooge fastened and locked. And 
the queen’s soldiers had been there. And that day, that very day,” 
he went on in a tone of fierce but subdued passion—“ that day I was 
carrying the queen’s colors on the other side of the globe. May 
my right hand wither and be blasted, if I had known it, but 
I would have fired on the colors and desarted! By h— I 
would!’’ The poor man (I had pity for him, his emotion seemed 
to be so great) stamped on the ground and left me. 

“Do not blame him, sir; he was the old man’s brother,” 
said a kindly voice at my elbow; “and if it were our own Case, 
sir? He’s provoked at present. He always is when he talks of 
thim things; and I thinks myself he doesn’t be right when he 
talks of ‘em.” 

I turned and saw an old man with iron-gray hair leaning on 
a staff. His figure was bent, and from time to time he was 
racked with a hard, rasping cough. 

“ And the erandfather and the two little children,” I said, 
“did you know them ?” 

“T did, sir, and well I ought,’’ was the reply. “I’ve been in 
here now for the last twenty years.” 

“What became of them when they were evicted?” I asked. 

“The good neighbors came and offered them a shelter. They 
took it; but when the middle of the night came the old man 
rose up (he had been dreaming that they were dragging his 
daughter away from the old home, and that she was calling to 
him for help), and hastily waking up the sleeping children, and 
putting one under each ‘lap’ of his coat, like a hen with her 
chickens, he rushed to the door of the old cottage that was never 
before closed against him. But it was saled now against him 
and his. From fatigue and sorrow he fell on the doorstep and 
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rested his head against the jamb; and with the folds of his old 
riding-coat, and with a hand on each side, he nestled and _ pro- 
tected the two little orphans. It was a hard bed, but for all that 
they slept; slept so soundly that they did not even feel the rain 
that fell, and that wetted them through and through. 

“There they remained sleeping away until the pathroul came 
round. All thim peelers are not bad, sir. I have known some 
of ’em,” he said in his softest tone, ‘‘and I declare to you you'd 
find worse. Any road, Sergeant Kelleher took compassion on 
them. He asked them to go with him, and when the old man 
grew obstinate and would not stir he made pretence of ordering 
his men to arrest ’em. The only thing the ould man dreaded was 
for fear any harm would come to the children, and directly that the 
two children were taken on in front, he at once followed. He 
could not bear the children out of his sight. He seemed to 
care about nothing else, to forget everything but the children. 
When they were brought to the barrack and kindly put to the 
fire he should have the children with him all the while, one on 
each side of him. The sergeant didn’t want to have them put 
to jail, as they could be, you know, sir, for trespassers and 
vagabonds without a home. He sent for the doctor (Dr. Tom, 
God bless him!), who ordered them to the work-house hospital. 

“T recollect well seeing them coming in that gate below. There 
wasn’t one that seen them that wasn’t moved. John at the gate 
couldn’t ax them what was their name or where they were going, 
as he is bound to do to them that passes in. The peelers them- 
selves that came with ’em kept a piece away, as if they were 
ashamed, as you might say. And up the front there, with a pair 
of little feet, mother-naked, pattering on each side of him in the 
puddles, tottered the old man. 

““«Sure they won’t take ye away from me! Sure ye won't 
laive me, my darlin’s,’ he would cry; ‘ye won’t, Annie? ye won't, 
Rose ?’ 

“ But when they came to the door of the hospital, and he was 
tould that the children couldn’t be allowed with him, that there 
was classification, and resolutions, and ordhers, and that the rules 
should be carried out; that males and females were kept asunder ; 
that there was one place for men, another for women; and 
when they began taking away the children the ould man lifted up 
his aged hands—oh! may I never again see such a sight! His 
hat fell from his gray head, and he dropped down on the ground 
as if dead. The poor children struggled away from the arms of 
those that held them, and rushed to him. Their cries would wring 
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tears from a stone; but they had to be separated, you know, sir; 
that is the law! 

“The ould man was taken to the hospital, and after some time 
he recovered; but his senses were gone! One morning, without 
knowing how he came there, we found him standing between these 
two trees. They weren’t bare then, but green as a meadow and 


covered with leaves. The thought had come into his head that 
the two trees were his grandchildren—this one was Annie, and that 
was Rose. And he'd put his hands around the trunks and 


kiss them, and call them his poor darlin’s. And when in 
the summer-time their boughs ‘ud meet he’d say: ‘Look, 
now, they’re joining hands, but I’m too ould for high-gates or 


thread-the-needle ayther.. And all the same he’d stoop down 
and run under the boughs and laugh. And then he’d pat the 


branches, and kiss the trunk of the trees, and call ’em_ his dar- 
lin’s. . 
“At times he’d ask them, Would they wish for a song? and in 


a low voice he'd crounaun— 


‘“¢ ¢Oh! the sun is shining in Lisadoon, 





And the flowers are smiling in Lisadoon, 
And I'd love to be in Lisadoon 


All the day long.’ 
“«Ve like that?’ he’d say. ‘Well, I'll sing ye another now: 
* Oh! the bees are humming in Lisadoon, 
And the tide is coming in Lisadoon, 


And I wish I was in Lisadoo1 
All the day long.’ 


‘“ And now, what was very singular,” continued my informant 
after a hard struggle with his old enemy the cough, “that was 
almost the only thing he was astray in. He’d come into the 
chapel—I'll show you the place if you step this way, sir.” 
It was not ten paces off, and we went. ‘“ He’d kneel there be- 
hind the doore, and there wasn’t a stir out of him; no matter who 
came in or who went out, he never minded. He _ knelt up 
straight, his gray hair came in curls on his neck, and his eyes, 
which were nearly blind, looked nowhere but at the altar. If 
there was a born image of that poor man that knelt far down in 
the temple, and struck his breast, and cried, Lord be merciful to 
me a sinner! it was him. 

“‘He lived some years; but when he fell sick he broke down 
all at once, and died as you'd blow out a candle; and thim 
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trees, thim two trees, as sure as he died, seemed to know it. 
They pined away as if they were Christians; the leaves fell off 
one by one, and from that day to this, summer or winter, they 
are as you see ’em.” 

This was the end of the old man’s tale and the Legend of the 
Twin Trees. The fact of their becoming blighted exactly at the 
old man’s death is undeniable. 

I looked for some moments with reverent interest on those 
striking memorials of a life blasted in its decline, and out of my 
meditations came the wish that God would send peace to my own 
dear land, and happy hearths and homes to her poor peasantry. 
And oh! but her peasantry could be happy. Give them security 
in their homes, rid them of the tyranny of unjust laws, give them 
the right of governing themselves, and then leave them to Heaven 
and their own good loving hearts, and there will be no more 
blighted lives and no more blasted twin trees. 

I lingered yet a while, for there was sadness at my _ heart. 
While I stayed a gleam of sunshine fell upon the naked trunks, 
and a little robin perched first upon one, and then upon the 
other, and piped his peaceful song. Was it a good omen? 

“And what of the children,” I asked, as I turned to leave. 

‘“The good nuns, the Sisters of Mercy, took them up,” the old 
man replied. ‘One of them, however, never recovered the wet- 
ting she got. She pined away and died. Any -road, they say it 
is hard to rear twins; that one of them almost always goes. The 
other got a good education from these holy ladies here, and now 
she’s in a fine position, and giving every satisfaction as a certified 
nurse in one of our city hospitals.”’ 

R. O’KENNEDY. 


Patrickswell, Co. Limerick. 
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THE NEW CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY AND THE 
EXISTING COLLEGES. 


BEFORE this paper comes under the notice of our readers the 
Divinity School of the Catholic University of America will have 
been ushered into active existence. We understand that it is in 
contemplation to open the School of Arts in about two years 
from now, and that the Schools of Law and Medicine and others 
will follow in due succession, as quickly as circumstances will 
permit. We shall thus have, please God, in the near future a 
University, a Studium Generale, in the full and liberal sense of 
the term. It will be not merely an Ecole des Hautes Etudes for 
the clergy; it will also embrace the laity, to whom it will afford 
the highest general culture, as well as the technical instruction 
they may require for their several walks in life. 

No one can question the immense good that such an in- 
stitution is calculated to do for the church in America. There 
is no one who has Catholic interests at heart but will wish it 
God-speed. It sets out on its career under the fairest auspices, 
accompanied by all the presages of success. The blessing of 
Christ's Vicar, the patronage of a great hierarchy, endow- 
ments sufficiently ample, suitable site and buildings, a staff of 
eminent professors, a goodly number of students—all these belong 
already to the Divinity School, and will, it is hoped, belong in 
time to the other schools of the University. The purport of the 
present paper is to draw attentidn to one element of success, viz., 
the material on which the University will have to work, and 
which it will be expected to mould and fashion for the highest 
interests of the church in America no less than for that of the state. 
It is intended further to suggest some means whereby the Uni- 
versity can secure this material in sufficient quantity and quality 
for its purposes, and whereby, at the same time, it can render a 
vast service to the cause of Catholic college education. 

According to the report of the United States Commissioner 
of Education for the year 1886-’87, there are in the country 
some fifty Catholic educational establishments, which the commis- 
sioner tabulates under the heading, ‘Colleges of the Liberal 
Arts.” 

Whatever career the future may have in store for these in- 
stitutions, they correspond now—nearly all of them, certainly— 
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with the Zycées and petits séminaires of France, the gymnasiums ot 
Germany, the public schools of England. The function of the 
new University will be to supplement and complete the work 
done in these establishments of secondary education. It is from 
them that it will derive its material Even the Divinity School, 
whose work is supposed to begin where that of the grands sémi- 
naires ends, cannot afford to disregard the kind of liberal culture 
which has preceded the philosophy and theology of the seminary; 
for, where this liberal training in the mother-tongue, in classics, 
and in science is wanting or deficient, the superstructure built by 
the seminary and University may be learned, may be beautiful, 
but it will be very inefficient on the battle-field of modern thought. 
It will be like grand artillery with no wheels to move it into 
position; or like a mail-clad knight, with sword and spurs and 
battle-axe, but without a horse to take him into the fray. Hence, 
it is in the best interest of the University to keep in touch with 
and influence the source of all its material—the Catholic colleges 
spread throughout the country. Such action on the part of the 
University will be “twice blessed,” blessing ‘him that gives and 
him that takes.” It will bless the University by supplying it with 
good material; it will bless the colleges by supplying a standard 
for their work, and impressing a stamp of excellence where it is 
due. At present there is no uniform standard of studies for the 
institutions referred to; there is no encouragement for such as 
desire to do serious work. There is no rightly formed public 
opinion brought to bear on the work done. Parents, in most 
cases, are not in a position to judge it aright, and the 
Catholic world in general is forced to form its opinion of 
a given institution from its show-days, its theatricals, its com- 
mencements, its advertisements, or the notices which appear in 
the papers. The new University can supply correctives to all 
this. It can mark out a standard of studies to be attained 
by all who desire to enter its own portals. Further, and espe- 
cially by a judicious system of examinations and a liberal award- 
ing of prizes, scholarships, or burses, it can draw out the best 
strength of the colleges and excite a healthy emulation amongst 
them. Various methods might be proposed for effecting this. 
The writer would suggest one which he thinks would be found 
feasible, and which would attain the end in view. It is the sys- 
tem adopted by the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. These 
two venerable universities established about thirty years ago, and 
have since kept up, a system of “local examinations,” as they are 
called, which have been attended by the greatest success. The 
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writer prepared pupils for the Cambridge local examinations during 
several years, so that he is familiar with their working; and he 
knows from other sources that those of Oxford are precisely 
similar. 

The system is as follows: The University appoints what Cam- 
bridge calls “syndics” and Oxford “delegates.” It is the duty 
of these to trace out the programme of examinations, and to 
nominate the examiners. The latter set the examination papers, 





examine and classify the answers of candidates, and report thereon 
to the syndics. The University, moreover, appoints for each local 
centre or college a secretary, who forwards to the general secre- 
tary at the University the names, baptismal certificates, and fees of 
intending candidates. This office is usually filled by some one 
connected with the college. In addition, the University selects 
some entirely independent person to act as presiding or super- 
intending examiner at the locai centre. It is he who receives 
the examination papers sealed from the University, unseals them 
in the presence of the candidates, presides over the several parts | 
of the examination, and, at its close, transmits the candidates’ 





answers sealed to the University. As a further guarantee of fair- , 
ness in the examinations, candidates are known to the examiners ; 
only by numbers. In due time the results of the examinations , 
are published in class or division lists, together with the reports of ' 
the several examiners. Therein each college finds the record of 1 
its success or failure; and deserving students receive from the } 
University or from other sources appropriate reward and encour- 
agement. 

The local examinations, as conducted by both the universities ‘ 
mentioned, are twofold—senior and junior. The former is intended . 
for students under eighteen years of age, the latter for those f 
under sixteen. Oxford confers the title of Associate in Arts on . 
those who pass with honors the senior examination, which em- » 
braces the whole field of liberal culture as far as may be ex- b 
pected from students about to enter a University. f 

As regards the expense of these examinations, they appear to ‘i 
be self-supporting. A fee of one pound sterling is required from tl 
every candidate, and this amount covers all expenses. i 

There seems to be no reason why this or some similar system C 
could not be brought into operation by the new University. The a 
examinations may, perhaps, in the beginning be confined to the . 
senior classes of our colleges. The details of age, fees, relative ty 
importance of subjects, modes of procedure, etc., could be easily ps 






settled by calling a convention of the presidents of colleges, to be 
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held at the University. The good results that would flow from 
such a system cannot be measured by words. The standard of 
studies would be raised all round; healthy emulation would be 
excited among the colleges and students; Catholic public opinion 
would be trained to a due appreciation of what is and what is 
not education, and abundance of material of the right sort would 
be prepared for University purposes. 

A twofold objection may be raised against this or any like 
scheme—the one on the part of the University, the other on that 
of the colleges. 

On the side of the University it may be urged that it would 
be going outside its sphere to occupy itself directly or indirectly 
with the work of secondary education. Again, it would be too 
much to expect of University professors that they should under- 
take the drudgery of examination work. 

The first part of this objection would have much force in 
countries where, as in Germany, for instance, secondary education 
is directed and controlled on a fixed definite system by the state. 
But here in America the case is very different. The state has 
nothing to say to our Catholic colleges except words of encour- 
agement; and even the church concerns herself about them only 
to the extent of satisfying herself that the religious instruction 
given by them is orthodox. In present circumstances the new 
University alone could effectively influence them; and it owes it 
both to its own interests as well as to its function in the Cath- 
olic educational system of the country to do so. 

The second part of the’ objection, that arising from the con- 
sideration of the drudgery and routine of examinations, has much 
to be said in its favor; but a little explanation will weaken its 
force. It is not suggested that the senior professors of the Uni- 
versity should be expected to turn aside from their lectures to ex- 
amine manuscripts by the hundred and thousand. The University, 
by giving proper remuneration (this remuneration to be provided 
for by the fees of the candidates), can easily get competent men, 
either within its own walls or without, to set papers and - correct 
the answers. It would be easy to give a list of eminent scholars 
who do not hesitate to perform a like duty for the Oxford and 
Cambridge locals, and other similar examinations. Calculating fifty 
colleges, with an average of ten candidates from each college, and 
a fee of five dollars from each candidate, we have a sum of 
twenty-five hundred dollars, which would be amply sufficient to 
pay examiners and cover the other expenses of the examinations. 
It is hoped that the University would possess itself of a fund for 
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the purpose of these examinations, to be devoted to the founda- 
tion of prizes and burses for the most deserving candidates. 

The other objection to the proposed scheme is that which 
may be made on the part of the colleges. It may be said that in 
a free country like this, where the interests of colleges are so 
varied, it cannot be expected that they will submit to any “ iron- 
clad” system of studies or examinations. 

To this it may be answered, in the first place, that the 
proposed scheme is not in any sense “iron-clad.” The colleges 
would be as untrammelled, for all useful purposes, after adopting 
it as before. No hard-and-fast lines need be drawn about text- 
books or authors; the examinations need take into account only 
the net results of the teaching supposed to be given in the col- 
leges, without entering into details about the ways and means 
whereby such results are obtained. 

In the next place, it is morally certain that the vast majority 
of the colleges will gladly co-operate with the University in car- 
rying out a project the object of which is to raise the standard 
of studies, to excite emulation, and to give encouragement and 
reward where they are deserved. It may be that some few will 
hold themselves aloof at the outset, either because they consider 
themselves above such a thing, or for some other reason. Such 
will be brought into line after a time by the force of public 
opinion and a sense of their own interests. If the scheme here 
proposed, or something similar to it, be carried out judiciously 
and liberally by the University, no college in the country worth 
counting with can afford to disregard it. Only give our Catholic 
people some safe standard by which they may discern the relative 
worth of colleges, and they will not be slow to appreciate it. 
To supply such a standard by a judicious system of examina- 
tions, to keep it always at a high level by the liberal awarding 
of prizes, burses, or scholarships, to bring into wholesome 
rivalry the various Catholic colleges of the country—such we 
believe to be one of the most practically important functions 
that the new University is called upon to perform. We feel 
sure that the authorities of the University will readily realize the 
importance of the matter, and we trust that they will meet 
with hearty co-operation on the part of the colleges. 


Joun T. Murpuy, C.S.Sp. 


Holy Ghost College, Pittsburgh. 
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SAINT CUTHBERT AND HIS TIMES. 


THE earliest glimpse we are able to gain of the great province 
of Northumbria, some two thousand years ago, exhibits it as the 
inclement abode of the Brigantes, most powerful of the British 
tribes. They possibly had some slight intercourse with the neigh- 
boring peoples of the continent, but were at best tattooed savages, 
scantily clothed in the hides of wild oxen, wolves, beavers, and 
other trophies of the chase, living precariously on the spoils of 
their spears and nets, and shivering in northerly blasts and winte1 
snows. Their position was bettered when, after many a bloody 
struggle, the Roman legions finally dominated the land, .protect- 
ing it from the inroads of the untamable Picts of the Scottish 
highlands by the noble wall and chain of forts stretching from 
the Forth to the Clyde, and since called Graham’s Dyke, raised 
by the energy of Agricola, that lieutenant of Domitian who was 
the real conqueror of Britain, and whose deeds have been im- 
mortalized by his son-in-law Tacitus. Christianity early gained 
converts in Britain, and though the story of St. Joseph of Arima- 
thea bearing the Sangreal to Glastonbury and there constructing 
a hermitage is, to say the least, uncertain, and St. Paul’s visit to 
the island equally dubious, there is little doubt that Christianity 
was taught in Britain during his day. St. Alban, the first British 
martyr, suffered in 303 A.D.,and about the same time Helena, a lady 
of Colchester, in Essex, married Constantius Chlorus, the Roman 
emperor, and subsequently, at Eboracum (York), the great north- 
ern capital, bore Constantine the Great, the first Christian em- 
peror. This St. Helena, it will be remembered, was the discoverer 
of the true cross, which now figures in the arms of her native city 
of Colchester. Morgan, a Britain, better known as Pelagius, was 
a notable heretic of those times. 

But when Rome, sore beset by barbarian inroads, withdrew 
her legions from outlying provinces to defend the heart of the 
empire, Britain was left to shift for itself, in much the same posi- 
tion that India would now occupy were the British authority sud- 
denly withdrawn. How the unwarlike and decadent Britains, har- 
assed by the onset of ferocious Picts and Scots, and distracted 
by internal dissension, invoked the aid of Hengist and,his Jutish 
followers, and how the lamb found the wolf an ally of doubtful 
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advantage, belongs not to our present subject, except thus, that 
in 454 Octa, a brother of Hengist, occupied Northumbria, osten- 
sibly for the purpose of defending Britain from the Picts. Then 
succeeds a long period of turmoil and carnage, in which Briton, 
Pict, Angle, Saxon, and Jute lay about them with catholic im- 
partiality, heeding little apparently whether they slay kinsman or 
stranger so that their lances be duly fleshed. It were of scant 
interest to trace this purposeless battle of the crows and kites, 
even were it possible, but “the gestes of them before Ida are 
little known by croniques”’; and how should they be? The ancient 
bard of the Briton had long since been displaced and Christianity 
with its monastic chroniclers had been nearly obliterated in the 
clash of steel. However, Ida the Saxon, with his twelve sons, 
landed at Flamborough in 547, drove off the Britons, and founded 
the kingdom of Bernicia; a dozen years later he was slain by 
Owen, a British chieftain; next year AZlla, one of Ida’s men, 
established the sister kingdom of Deira, and Ethelfrith later com- 
bined the two states, thus forming the realm of Northumbria. 
The British Christians could not bring themselves to proffer the 
blessings of religious brotherhood to their German tormentors, but 
they rather consoled themselves, as Tertullian before them, by anti- 
cipations of seeing the tables effectually turned on their enemies 
in a future state of being. Pope Gregory’s indignation at this 
their vindictive temper is well known; also his kindly pleasantries 
on the words Angli, 4Zlla, Deira, when he saw the little British 
boys in the Roman slave-mart, and then resolved on the conversion 
of the land, his charitable purpose subsequently taking form in 
the mission of St. Augustine. A generation later Edwin the 
Bretwalda (leading monarch amidst the Anglo-Saxon princes), 
whose name survives in his city of Edinburgh, married Ethel- 
burga, the daughter of Ethelbert, the Christian king of Kent, and 
himself received baptism. Nor was this step merely a concession 
to the sentiments of his spouse; he convoked the National Assem- 
bly, and explained to his nobles his reasons for this momentous 
step. Very dignified and temperate was the deliberation which 
ensued, and the majestic utterances of one venerable graybeard 
which have been preserved, give a vivid picture of the manners 
of the day. He compared himself and his compeers, in their 
ignorance of all which precedes or follows the brief period of 
earth life, to the bird which, as the king on a winter evening with 
his attendants is seated at the fire, flies from the outer cold and 
darkness into the light and warmth of the hall, lingers but a brief 
space, and then through the further door passes forth into the 
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gloom again; wherefore, said the aged noble, if these new teachers 
can at all enlighten us on these obscure mysteries, let us hear 
what they have to say. So was it decided with unanimity, and 
Coifi, the high-priest, mounted on his charger, rode into the 
temple and, in view of the apprehensive bystanders, hurled his 
lance into the image of Odin. It was a moment of dread sus- 
pense, but as the insulted divinity failed to resent the affront, the 
Northumbrians plucked up courage and followed their monarch to 
the font. Gods, however, are more accustomed to act through 
human instrumentality than by immediate interference, if we are 
to credit those who, of whatever else they may be ignorant, are 
always able to expound the ways and intentions of Providence on 
every occasion. Perhaps there were such in Britain twelve cen- 
turies ago, and they may have explained that the offended war- 
god stirred up Penda, the king of Mercia, to avenge the impiety, 
slay Edwin, and overthrow the newly erected structure of North- 
umbrian Christianity. His triumph, however, was but short-lived, 
for seven years after Edwin’s baptism, Oswald, a prince of the 
Northumbrian blood royal, who as a refugee had learned and 
adopted Christianity in Scotland, drew together a handful of fol- 
lowers, and posting himself on the wall of Severus, at the place 
called Heaven’s field, defied the might of the redoubtable British 
chieftain Cedwell, or Cadwallon, who was wasting the country. 
This was a work of great hardihood. Oswald was far outnum- 
bered and an untried man, whereas his veteran opponent had been 
victor in forty engagements and sixty personal encounters. * The 
young aspirant to regal honors, however, marshalled his band on 
a commanding eminence, and, in the spirit of Constantine, erected 
there a wooden cross, his followers with their hands pressing 
earth around its base until it stood firm. Then Oswald invoked 
the aid of Heaven on his just cause. As his opponent was also a 
Christian and of the native stock of the land, he might appar- 
ently, with equal justice—and possibly did—have offered up sim- 
ilar petitions on his own behalf. The battle was joined; the 
strategy and energy of Oswald proved too much for the ‘“ big 
battalions’; the grand old Briton lay dead on a heap of slain; 
the remnant of his force drew off beyond the Severn, and a new 
day dawned on Northumbria. The young king now bestirred 
himself for the benefit of his distracted realm, and as a first step 
sent to Donald, the Scottish monarch, for a Christian teacher. 
The result was the arrival from Iona of a certain Corman, a morose 
monk, and apparently a premature development of the old Scot- 
tish Presbyterian Calvinist of whom Buckle gives so dismal a 
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portrayal. He soon returned to his monastery, complaining of 
the obstinacy and ill manners of the English, and declaring that 
the mission was hopeless. He was, however, temperately reproved 
by a young monk called Aidan, and so struck were all by his 
sweetness and capacity that he was forthwith elected to suc- 
ceed Corman and despatched to the court of Oswald. This was 
in 635, and we find the bishop selecting as his headquarters 
the sombre flat islet of Lindisfarne, or Holy Island, possibly on 
account of its resemblance to his former home of Iona, and thefe 
was situated the cathedral of the sixteen first bishops of North- 
umbria. Aidan soon drew to him many of his old associates, 
followers of the rule of St. Columba, and earnest men of simple 
lives. The Irish, who are unrivalled in tracing genealogies, assert 
that St. Aidan was of the same race as their St. Bridget, and St. 
Bede, who was born twenty years after Aidan’s death, says of 
him that “he was a pontiff inspired with a passionate love of 
goodness, but full of surpassing gentleness and moderation.”” In 
his long -missionary journeys he always travelled on foot, and in 
many fastnesses of Yorkshire wolds and Cumbrian fells no other 
mode of locomotion would have been feasible. The churches 
and monasteries which he founded were always schools, and he 
habitually had a dozen children under his own immediate care. 
He also devoted himself to the redemption of slaves, especially 
of those whose servitude was markedly deplorable, for Saxons and 
Celts, worse even than modern Georgians, sold their children and 
brethren like cattle. . Nor were the efforts of Aidan barren of 
results, for we hear of 15,000 people being baptized within seven 
days. This is the less to be marvelled at when we remember 
that the bishop was in his teaching assisted by the king, who, 
as Aidan was at first ignorant of English, acted as his interpreter 
and added his own exhortations to those of the prelate. This 
charming idyllic picture illustwates the state of society in Anglo- 
Saxon days; there was no talk of church and state as of distinct 
and possibly opposing institutions; the church was the state and the 
state was the church, and earl and bishop sat together on the 
bench to try offenders, just as they united their deliberations in 
the Witan or Great Council for the benefit of the common-weal. 
Carlyle’s dictum that kingship is the need of the present day 
was doubtless equally true of the times we are considering, even 
if it had not a universal application, for is not history a record 
of great men? At any rate, Northumbria had now got a king, 
a conning or cunning man, one with brain to plan and hand to 
execute, and it soon responded to his touch. 
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‘* Ah, God! for a man with heart, head, hand, 
Like some of the simple great ones gone 
For ever and ever by. 
One still strong man in a blatant land, 
Whatever they call him, what care I ? 
Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat, one 
Who can rule and dare not lie.” 


The difficulty is to discover the king by divine right. The 
Saxon method was for the’Witan to select the most suitable man 
in the royal family; thus Alfred the Great, on the death of his 
elder brother, succeeded him, setting aside his infant son, for a 
man, not a child, was a necessity. As this system led naturally 
to disputed successions and bloodshed, the law of direct descent 
was more rigidly adhered to as time advanced, the nation still 
conserving, and frequently exercising, the right of deposing un- 
suitable monarchs, as in the case of the second and fourth Stuart. 
Thus the principle stated in the first commandment of the Deca- 
logue, that blood will tell “unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion,” was co-ordinated with the right of a free people to elect 
their own leader. 

But Oswald had sterner work on hand than the translation of 
sermons, for the sword must guard what the sword has won, and 
old Penda was determined on the undoing of Oswald as he had 
been on that of Edwin. Piling up a vast mass of timber and 
brushwood from the neighboring forest against the walls of Bam- 
borough Castle, the Mercian monarch strove to serve his North- 
umbrian brother as St. Arnaud did the luckless Arabs in the 
Algerine cave.* Aidan prayed for divine succor in this extremity ; 
the wind veered round, driving dense masses of smoke into the 
faces of the assailants, and some of them perished scorched and 
suffocated. However, Penda at length prevailed, and eight years 
after his accession Oswald was slain in Shropshire and hung on 


Dr. Johnson relates in his Yourney that when eating, on one occasion, his dinner in 
Skye to the music of the bagpipe, he was informed by a gentleman ‘‘that in some remote 
time the Macdonalds of Glengarry, having been injured or offended by the inhabitants of 
Culloden, and resolving to have justice, or vengeance, they came to Culloden on a Sunday, 
when, finding their enemies at worship, they shut them up in the church, which they set on fire ; 
and this, said he, is the tune that the piper played while they were burning.’’ Culloden, how- 
ever, was not the scene of the atrocity; it was the Mackenzies of Ord that their fellow- 
Christians and brother-churchmen, the Macdonalds of Glengarry, succeeded in converting into 
animal charcoal when the poor people were engaged, like good Catholics, in attending 
Mass. The Macdonalds, after setting fire to the building, held fast the doors until the last of 
the Mackenzies of Ord had perished in the flames.""—My Schools and Schoolmasters, by Hugh 
Miller, p. 176, 20th edition. 
‘*... The resembling story of that Cave of Eigg, in which a body of the Macdonalds 
themselves, consisting of men, women, and children—the entire population of the island—had 
been suffocated wholesale by the Macleods of Skye.'’"—/é. p. 180. 
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a tree at the place now called from the event Oswestry (Oswald’s 
tree). A year later Oswald’s brother ventured to remove the 
remains; the body was taken to Gloucester, the head to the Holy 
Island, and the right arm, in a silver casket, was carried to Bam- 
borough. The people on this recalled the words of Aidan, 
“Never may this arm perish!” which he had spoken on seeing 
Oswald, when his almoner had distributed all the available money 
to the destitute, stretch forth his hand, grasp the silver drinking- 
cup on the table before him, and himself bestow it on a starving 
suppliant. The material arm has of course long since mouldered 
into dust, but the gallant young monarch’s name will be held in 
honor as long as England is a nation. His name is commemo- 
rated in the calendar on the fifth of August. On his demise 
Oswald’s dominions became divided, Oswine obtaining Deira and 
Oswy Bernicia. The former possessed the greater material re- 
sources, and might have maintained his position had he combined 
the serpent’s wisdom with his dove-like sweetness of disposition ; 
he was too gentle for this work-a-day world, and, abhorring strife 
and bloodshed, disbanded his forces, imagining that his guileless 
conduct would be imitated by his neighbors. What could the 
result be then or now? Oswy fell on him and found an easy 
prey, and the loving Aidan, unable to survive the sweet kindred 
spirit, passed quietly away some ten days later, seated outside a 
church in a little shed which his disciples had constructed for 
him, and leaning against one of the buttresses. After this we 
find Oswy defeating and slaying the aggressive old Penda and 
subduing his territory. One cannot suppress a feeling of regret 
for the fate of the stanch old champion of the faith of his fore- 
fathers which all were forsaking, especially as his downfall sounded 
the knell of the old order. Mercia and East Anglia now em- 
braced Christianity, and, in point of faith at least, England was 
at one. Peada, the son of Penda, was brought to the new belief 
by Finan, the successor of Aidan. He appears to have been a 
Briton, and to have come from the same Scotch monastery from 
which his predecessor had issued. In Lindisfarne ‘“ Finanus 
Aidanus, his successor, built a cathedral of wood thatched with 
reeds, and Eadbert Saint Cuthbert, his successor, instead of this 
consecrated thatch apparelled over the whole church with a robe 
of lead.” This building was afterwards dedicated to St. Peter by 
Archbishop Theodore. Bede says of Finan that he was a_ hasty 
man, and hot against the Roman time of observing Easter. 

The controversy as to’ the proper time for the Easter obser- 
vance and the right mode of monastic tonsure raged long and 
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fiercely between the British and Anglo-Roman clergy, the former 
with national persistency refusing to budge from their traditionary 
practice, handed down, as they asserted, from the Evangelist St. 
John, whilst the followers of Augustine were unbending in their 
demand that the Roman ritual should be paramount. It had long 
been customary in the East, as it is now with Chinese, Hindoos, 
and others, to remove the hair from the head, a refreshing prac- 
tice under a tropical sun, and one not altogether unknown in 
Texas and other States of the sunny South. This custom the 
Christian monks and eremites inherited from Essenes, Egyptian 
priests, and other Eastern recluses. It would appear that the 
Roman monks did not make a clean sweep of the cranium, as 
did their British brethren, but preserved a circlet of hair round 
the head. The question, at any rate, appears trivial when viewed 
from the distance of twelve centuries, and English and American 
Jesuits are efficient enough without simulating ring-worm or bald- 
ness, but this dispute was grim earnest in its day. The historian 
would have a pleasanter task could he present the various bands 
of Christian teachers as working side by side in brotherly har- 
mony for the enlightenment of hordes of barbarians rather than 
as bickering over ceremonial details. But good work in this world 
is often done by commonplace agents; powerful minds, like St. 
Gregory the Great, who, when despatching the missionaries, had 
charged them, whilst maintaining great principles, to be tolerant 
of local prejudices, being rarely found. The scene is a country 
town; time, a bitter morning in early March; occasion, a parlia- 
mentary election; party feeling is at fever-heat, though not a 
dozen persons in the borough could set forth the tenets of the 
contending factions. Flys and chaises plastered with huge primrose- 
colored posters speed hither and thither; these are for the con- 
veyance of Whig electors to the poll. Plethoric farmers, loud of 
voice and bespattered with country clay, are grouped around the 
tavern doors, their breasts decked out with rosettes of cerulean 
hue; these are the supporters of the Tory candidate. Two small 
boys approach each other in the market square, exchanging 
glances of scorn and defiance. ‘“ Blew!” says the one; “yaller!” 
retorts the other, and a hearty exchange of fisticuffs ensues. The 
novelist and the apostle were right. ‘“ Blue,” “yellow”; “I am 
of Paul, and I of Apollos”—such is human nature. Such were 
our early teachers. How striking by contrast the dignified aspect 
of the Master! who, though well able to pulverize with words of 
burning scorn the hypocrite and sham who can have no quarter, 
yet cared little that some who had the gist of the matter in them 
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“followed not with us.” But there were giants in the earth in 
the days we are considering, towering like Homeric heroes above 
their fellows, and such was a young Scottish gentleman who grew 
up in picturesque Lauderdale. Little is known of his early days; 
he was an orphan, but a worthy widow lavished on him a paren- 
tal affection, and in the busy after-days he always contrived to 
pay her an annual visit. 

The Kelts said that Cuthbert was the son of a captive Irish 
princess, and Bede describes him as pre-eminent in athletic sports. 
He had a rigorous though bracing schooling as a shepherd, graz- 
ing his flocks on the wild folcland, or common, like a Colorado 
ranchman. But he was early attracted by the piety of the dis- 
ciples of St. Columba, whom St. Aidan had established at Mulros. 
Their monastery was but a rude congeries of mud-bedaubed hovels 
of wattle thatched with water-reeds, the majestic pile of Melrose, 
whose ruins Sir Walter Scott has immortalized, being of far later 
date; but the living stones of the original foundation were not 
excelled in grace and beauty by those of any subsequent age. 
It was said that the immediate cause of Cuthbert’s desire to be 
enrolled in their ranks was the vision of the soul of St. Aidan at 
the time of his death, “the soul of which bishop St. Cuthbert 
happened to see carried up with great melodie by a Quire of 
Angels into Heaven.” So at fifteen years of age Cuthbert, 
mounted on his charger, with lance and attendant squire, rides up 
to the gate of Melrose Abbey, on the banks of the Tweed, of 
which Eata was then abbot, and seeking St. Boisil (or Boswell), 
the prior, of him craves admission into the fraternity. Cuthbert 
was placed in charge of the prior, who instructed him out of the 
manuscript of St. John’s Gospel which afterwards, on his account, 
became so famous, “‘on which, after so many centuries of years, 
no moth ever durst presume to feed.” When under Henry VIII. 
St. Cuthbert’s shrine at Durham was plundered, this, with other 
memorials of the saint, was removed, and Alban Butler says that 
the Earl of Litchfield gave it to Mr. Thomas Philips, a canon of 
Tongres. Cuthbert proved himself so capable a person that when 
Eata took charge of the monastery of Ripon he took his young 
disciple with him as guest-master, and when subsequently St. Wil- 
frid assumed the direction of that house, Eata took Cuthbert back 
with him to the Tweed, and established him there as prior when 
Boswell, in 664, succumbed to the plague. Cuthbert was near 
falling a victim at the same time to this dread visitation; his 
vigorous constitution, however, triumphed, and he might have re- 
gained his former vigor, but his impetuous character rendering 
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inaction intolerable to him, he refused to submit to the repose 
necessary during convalescence, and suffered in impaired vitality 
during the remainder of his career. But he continued his mis- 
sionary journeys amongst the illiterate and semi-pagan inhabitants 
of Northumbria, who retained a lingering penchant for heathen 
charms and superstitions, his shepherd training here serving him 
well, as he was sometimes absent for months at a time travelling 
from sea to sea, for Theodore had not yet established the paro- 
chial system. It is more pleasing to contemplate the saint as 
patiently treading in the footsteps of his Master and St. Paul, and 
supporting the hardships incidental on missionary labors, than as 
emulating the feats of Hindoo fakirs and Moslem dervishes; but 
the hero was not as yet perfected, and stone bathing-places are 
even now pointed out in which Cuthbert is said to have spent 
whole nights, standing up to his neck in the chilly water, and 
there is a story told in Northumberland of some otters licking his 
frozen feet as he prayed on the strand after such an ordeal. 
Elijah, in calm dignity at Carmel, contrasts favorably with his 
adversaries, gashing their bodies with knives to propitiate Baal, 
and we do not find the apostles or their early followers inflicting 
self-torture, for they had received the adoption not of slaves but 
of sons. But we may hope that these legends of our hero are 
the additions of popular fancy, as great part of his story most 
surely is; they, however, are here introduced as showing the con- 
ception of him current in subsequent ages, when his reputation 
was at its highest. When St. Eata became abbot of Lindisfarne 
he took Cuthbert with him as prior, and here he remained for 
twelve years, in “such sanctity of life that the devil was much 
grieved at his vertues.” Cuthbert far excelled his contemporaries 
in moderation and common sense. 

For instance, when at the Synod of Whitby Wilfrid suc- 
ceeded in establishing the observance of the Roman ritual, and 
poor Bishop Colman, rather than yield, packing up the bones of 
Aidan, retired to Iona with some of his monks, Eata and Cuthbert, 
though agreeing with Colman, resolved for the sake of peace to 
accept the decrees of the council, and even condescended to argue 
temperately with the monks who, with true ecclesiastical conserva- 
tism, were wedded to tke ancient order. The moderation of Cuthbert 
is sadly needed in these days, when factions and unpatriotic poli- 
ticians, because they are out of office, hamper the action of 
the executive and do their utmost to involve their country in 
disaster and dishonor. Cuthbert also persuaded the monks to dis- 
use the gaudy plaids in which their simple souls rejoiced, he 
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deeming robes of plain undyed wool more suited to the gravity of 
their profession. Stories are also told of how he stayed the rav- 
ages of the plague and healed the son of a woman when at the 
point of death. Preaching at the village of his foster-mother, the 
devil tried to withdraw his audience from the influence of his ex- 
hortations by setting fire to a cottage. Cuthbert, however, showed 
the people that it was merely fantastical fire, dissipated the 
illusion, and continued his harangue. But the saint had a re- 
markable delight in prayer, to which he sometimes devoted three 
or four consecutive nights; and to enjoy this exercise without 
distraction, in the year 676 he withdrew from Lindisfarne to the 
small island of Fern, nine miles distant, a dreary basaltic spot, ex- 
posed to the unbroken violence of the east wind, from which he 
screened his narrow dug-out as best he might with an ox-hide 
stretched over the entrance. This place was nearly opposite the 
royal castle of Bamborough, of which we have already heard. The 
devils who had monopolized the island now fled, the rocks poured out 
water, and the soil untilled bore rich crops, which possibly means 
that the saint dug a well and cultivated a patch of ground, and that 
the seals, with their habitual distrust of human intrusion, aban- 
doned their ancient haunts on the beach. However, Cuthbert 
appears to have possessed that extraordinary sympathy with, and 
consequent control over, the animal world of which there are 
occasional instances, the last we heard of being an inhabitant of 
one of the New England States, a man of French origin, whose 
name we have forgotten, but which will probably be known by 
many of our readers. ‘‘ He ceased not to preach to the Birds 
that eat up his Corn, who so confuted them out of this text, zon 
aliena concupisces, that they would never after eat his barley. He 
reclaimed two crows from stealing and rapine that pluckt off his 
thatch from his Anchorage to build their nest, and made them so 
penitent that they lay at his feet prostrate for absolution, 
and the next day brought him a piece of Pork for satisfaction,” 
“stolen,” we presume, from some one else. It is said that the sea- 
birds called “birds of St. Cuthbert” are still found at Ferne (or 
House) Island, but nowhere else in England. The fishermen say 
that Cuthbert makes the shells extrochus at night. The saint 
spent eight or nine years in his hermitage, but this period was by no 
means one of inactivity; so numerous were his visitors that he 
built a guest-house of stone for their accommodation, though he 
ordinarily remained in his cell and conversed with them through 
a window. Northumbria was at this time convulsed by the strug- 
gle between Wilfrid and King Egfrid; in the presence of this 
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prince at the Synod of Twiford, over which St. Theodore pre- 
sided, Cuthbert was chosen Bishop of Lindisfarne. This, however, 
was sorely against his will, and it was only on earnest solici- 
tation that he yielded, and was consecrated at York by Theodore 
and seven other bishops on the 17th of April, 685, being Easter 
Day. About the same time he told those near him of the death of 
King Egfrid, though he was at a distance, and they learned 
later that he had been slain by the Picts at the time Cuthbert 
had spoken of it. The bishop was most assiduous in preaching 
and in visiting the various portions of his extensive diocese, em- 
bracing as it did the Saxons of the east coast and central dis- 
tricts and the Britons of Cumberland. He was always patient 
and cheerful, and many marvels are attributed to him, as the heal- 
ing of a dying lady by means of blessed water. She was the 
wife of Count Henna, and was so thoroughly and speedily restored 
that she arose from her bed and handed the loving cup to her aston- 
ished kindred. Similar is the story of the wife of a certain ealdor- 
man whom Cuthbert healed of madness. So with Elfleda, niece 
of Sts. Oswald and Oswy, who was recovered from; sickness by 
means of Cuthbert’s linen girdle. This princess had succeeded St. 
Hilda as abbess of Whitby, and shortly before his death Cuthbert 
visited her to dedicate a neighboring church. Such was his re- 
ligious abstraction that at table his knife dropped from his hand 
and he remained lost in thought. During the dedication ceremony 
the young abbess rushed up to him requesting a memento for a 
monk of whose death she had just heard. Then we hear of the 
queen and virgin St. Etheldreda working for him splendid vest- 
ments, and of his visits to Ebba, abbess of the double monas- 
tery of Coldingham, and to the Abbess Verca at the mouth of 
the Tyne. Here, being thirsty after dinner, Cuthbert refused both 
wine and beer, preferring water. The monks, however, averred that 
the rest of the cup was excellent wine. Seeing how ill he was, 
the abbess presented the saint with the fine linen shroud in which 
he was shortly after interred. The rule in Saxon times seems to 
have been general for princesses and ladies of birth to preside 
over convents, just as at present the highest distinction of prin- 
ces of the blood is to bear arms and risk life and limb for the 
Fatherland side by side with the humblest trooper or grenadier. After 
two years of episcopal toil Cuthbert, feeling his end approaching, re- 
tired to his old retreat of Ferne to die. Here he lingered for 
two months, his illness being long and painful; his age was not 
far over fifty years, yet he was quite worn out. But ‘the phase of 
spiritual life at which self-torture is esteemed grateful to the Father 
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of all flesh he had now outgrown; no more icy baths and mid- 
night sufferings ; he bore patiently the inevitable, and might perhaps 
have said with Buckle: “We must not calumniate an all-wise and all- 
merciful Being by imputing to him those little passions which 
move ourselves, as if he were capable of rage, of jealousy, and 
of revenge, and as if he with outstretched arm were constantly 
employed in aggravating the sufferings of mankind and making 
the miseries of the human race more poignant than they would 
otherwise have been. These are base and grovelling conceptions, 
the offspring of ignorance and darkness. Such gross and sordid 
notions are but one remove from actual idolatry. All the events 
which surround us, even to the furthest limits of the material 
creation, are but different parts of a single scheme, which is per- 
meated by one glorious principle of universal and undeviating 
regularity.” 

The sufferings of the saint, now prematurely aged, are extreme, 
and he is tenderly assisted by his mourning followers, who with 
warm wine and woollen coverings seek to restore his waning forces. 
He heeds not, however, these shortlived pains, “which are but for 
a moment,” and to him might have been applied the words of 
certain writers on Buddhism, describing an Arhat: ‘To him who 
has finished the path and passed beyond sorrow, who has freed 
himself on all sides, thrown away every fetter, there is no more 
fever or grief.” ‘The disciple who has put off lust and desire, 
rich in wisdom, has here on earth attained deliverance from death, 
the rest, the Nirvana, the eternal state.” And might he not have 
employed the words of a leading disciple of Gautama as a suit- 
able expression of his state of mind? “TI long not for death; I 
long not for life; I wait till mine hour come, like a servant who 
awaiteth his reward.” We take the liberty of inserting these 
quotations at second-hand from a volume which lies before us, 
thinking that they admirably display the identity of true piety in 
every age and clime. Nor is this remarkable, for “ the spirit of the 
Lord filleth the world,” “and God fulfils himself in many ways.” 
The hour of relief at length arrived, the saint received the Viati- 
cum and passed quietly away at the hour of Matins on the 2oth 
of March, 687, in the thirty-ninth year of his religious life and 
the fifty-fourth of his age. A monk with a torch, standing on 
the slightly elevated spot which the lighthouse now occupies, gave 
the preconcerted signal to the house of Lindisfarne, and thither 
the body of the deceased prelate was borne, where, robed in 
the Abbess Verca’s shroud, it was placed in a coffin of stone. 
On a small islet in Derwentwater dwelt a priest and anchorite 
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named Herbert, who was a close friend of Cuthbert, to whom 
he paid an annual visit, and, as the saint had predicted, they both 
died on the same day. In 1374 the Bishop of Carlisle appointed 
an annual Mass to be said in the island in memory of this pious 
friendship, with a forty days’ indulgence for those who attended. 

St. Cuthbert’s body being inspected after a lapse of eleven 
years was found to be perfect. This caused King Celwolphus to 


bestow many lands on the monastery and to take the “ monk’s. 
coole”’ there himself. Later on the constant inroads of Danish 
pirates kept Northumbria in a chronic state of alarm, and the 


Saxons had an opportunity of appreciating the feelings with 
which their own invading ancestors must have inspired the 
Britons several centuries before. Neither age, sex, nor rank were 
considered when the grim followers of Odin shouldered the 
Danish battle-axe and took the field. With each recurring spring 
fresh fleets from the fiords of the northern mainland would arrive, 
scudding before the keen nor’easter. The invaders would repose 
in some hidden inlet, awaiting the return of their scouts; a rapid 
raid of cavalry through the gloomy forests would then be made, and 
the fierce warriors with axe and brand would fall on some peace- 
ful slumbering town like a hurricane or a party of Arab slavers 
on an African village. Then would succeed a confused tumult of 
women’s shrieks, old men’s groans, blazing rafters and blinding 
smoke, and by morning the town would be represented only by 
smouldering heaps of ruins and blackened corpses. At an abbey 
of nuns, as a Danish column was approaching, the abbess hastily 
assembled her disciples in the chapter-house, told them briefly 
what they had to expect from the uncouth foe, and then taking 
a knife cut off her nose and lips; she then handed the weapon to 
another, who imitated her example, and so with the rest of 
the sisterhood. When the Danes, filled with fury and lust, burst 
into the chamber they shrank back appalled at the gruesome 
spectacle. So in 893 we find Eardulphus, the bishop, with his 
monks, fleeing from Lindisfarne, bearing with them St. Cuthbert’s 
body and other relics. However, a ‘sacrilegious storme”’ struck 
their vessel in the Irish sea, and returning, they got into favor 
with Guthred, the Danish king, and gained lands from the Wear 
to the Tees. Alfred the Great, also, in honor of St. Cuthbert 
granted exemption from military service and taxation to the in- 
habitants, and placed the saint’s name with his own on his coins. 
The bishopric, however, was now fixed at Chester-le-street, near 
Durham, where Bishop Eardulphus died in 894. A century later 
the see was removed to Durham or Dunholme—z.c., the hill on 
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the waters—the beautiful situation of that magnificent cathedral, 
built in 1080, being well known. Whether the following descrip- 
tion by Mr. Hegge, of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, written in 
1663, will materially assist the reader is doubtful. “I may liken,” 
says he, ‘the Bishoprick of Durham to the Letter 4, and Durham 
to a crab, supposing the city for the body and the suburbs for 
the clawes. This countrey lyeth in the bosome of the Ocean and 
is embraced in the arms of two chrystal Rivers, Teese and Der- 
wen.” Durham was fixed on as the resting-place of St. Cuth- 
bert’s body because the monks could not get it away. For some 
reason they were driving the remains about in a cart, when it stuck 
fast in a bog or was detained by some unseen agency, a sign 
that they should remain where they were. This was in 996 
Aldwinus was the last Bishop of Chester and the first of Dur- 
ham. Amongst the monks at that time was one Rigulphus, said 
to be two hundred and ten years old, by whose side poor Parr, 
of the life pills, with his paltry one hundred and sixty years, 
would have appeared a mere child. Also, “ Elfride, a monk, had 
got one of St. Cuthbert’s hairs which, laid upon the coals, would 
be réd hot, and return again to its former color.” 

The monks, alarmed at the approach of William the Norman, 
conveyed their saint’s body to Lindisfarne for security, but he is 
held to have eventually frightened the victors of Senlac into sub- 
mission, and before the end of his reign the present glorious 
structure, the “‘seven altars’’ of the Middle Ages, was com- 
menced, Malcolm of Scotland and others aiding in the work, and 
for ages the Bishop Palatine was a little monarch of the northern 
marches. 

Cuthbert had been a regular woman-hater, or rather he had 
sedulously avoided the sex, and therefore from churches dedicated 
to him all women were excluded, as also from the portion of 
Durham Cathedral near his magnificent shrine, a mark determin- 
ing the Ultima Thule of female devotees being placed in the wall 
at some distance from the tomb. But what will not the gentle 
creatures do when placed on their mettle? In the fifteenth cen- 
tury two women arrayed in male attire attempted to approach the 
forbidden spot, but being detected by some ungallant old monk 
or crusty sacristan, were tried for their misdeed and put to 
public penance. Cuthbert’s mistrust of the fair sex and _ their 
wiles arose from the following circumstance: The shame of an 
unmarried daughter of the king being apparent, she, on being 
accused, said, “ The fault is with that young man who lives 
alone; I could not resist his beauty.” On this the king and 
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courtiers went to Cuthbert in his solitude, reproaching him with 
his hypocrisy and wickedness. Hereupon the saint with tears and 
lamentations betook himself to the protection of Heaven, praying 
that his innocence might be established, when lo! orresco referens, 
the earth gaped, swallowing up the brazer-faced huzzy, who, like 
Dathan and Abiron, of Hebrew story, descended alive into the 
realm of Pluto. The afflicted parent now craved the good offices 
of the outraged hermit, crying as another Lord Ullin: “My 
daughter, oh! my daughter,” and of course his prayer was granted 
and the princess reappeared from below in pantomimic style. 
Years ago, when visiting the museum of the United Service 
Institution, we came on the Franklin relics, and amongst others 
were some silver spoons and forks discolored by the exposure of 
years on an arctic beach, and a little girl of the party raised a 
laugh by suggesting that an application of plate-powder and 
chamois-leather would much improve them; as table utensils the 
spoons would doubtless have benefited had this proposition been 
acted on, but as relics they would have been impaired. We have 
in this sketch of the life of St. Cuthbert abstained from employ- 
ing powder or leather. Those who wish to may, if they choose, 
remove the incrustations of legend and fable with which posterity 
has bedecked the memory of this great man, but we deem it 
hardly necessary; he was one of the noble spirits who planted the 
first seeds of religion and civilization in this land and to whom 
our indebtedness is incalculable. Sad it is that a powerful and 
learned English monarch should have deemed it consistent with 
his kingly dignity to rifle the shrine of such a man and outrage 
his remains. However, acting on the orders of Henry VIII., Dr. 
Lee, Dr. Henly, and Mr. Blithman defaced the shrine, taking the 
jewels and precious metal, which were of great value, for the 
king. The strong chest was burst open, in which were found, 
besides books, golden chalices, and other ornaments, the bones of 
Bede, Aidan, and others, and the head of St. Oswald; these were 
thrown away, but according to Harpefeild, with the exception of 
the tip of the nose, the body of St. Cuthbert was entire, with 
beard as of a fortnight’s growth, and the sapphire ring on the 
finger. Viscount Montague gave this to the Bishop of Chalcedon, 
who subsequently presented it to the house of English Canonesses 
at Paris. Pending the decision of the king as to the bestowal of 
the body it was taken charge of by the monks, and Bishop 
Tunstal is said to have subsequently buried it where the shrine 
had stood. This, however, is doubtful, for Dr. Whitehead, the head 
of the monastery, and others who were present at the ghoulish 
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ceremony of ransacking the shrine at the behest of the royal body- 
snatcher, say that a leg was accidentally broken. Now, in May, 
1827, the cathedral and civic authorities caused the grave to be 
carefully opened, some neighboring Benedictines being present by 
invitation; a body was found vested in what are undoubtedly 
the robes of the saint, and of which Mr. Raine wrote an account. 
But neither leg of this body was broken, a fact which lends coun- 
tenance to the story that the monks abstracted and concealed the 
body of St. Cuthbert, substituting another, and that only three 
Benedictines are entrusted with the secret of the resting-place of 
the remains. And though this may be so and will commend 
itself to those who find pleasure in mystery, yet it seems hardly 
probable, for in the present age of toleration and enlightenment 
such concealment and caution is wholly 
therefore, that the remains of the Scottish shepherd and knight, 
monk, hermit, missionary, and bishop, have shared the fate of 
those of Aidan, Bede, and Oswald, which so long reposed with 
his, and that the words of Aytoun are in a measure applicable : 


unnecessary. We fear, 


‘Oh! never shall we know again 
A heart so stout and true: 
The olden times have passed away, 
And weary are the new. 
The fair white rose has faded 
From the garden where it grew, 
And no fond tears, save those of heaven, 
The glorious bed bedew 
Of the last old Scottish cavalier, 


All of the olden time !”’ 





HoODSON. 





CHARLES FE, 
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1791—A TALE OF SAN DOMINGO. 
CHAPTER X. 
A THOUGHTFUL RIDE. 


THIS last effort to capture Emilie Tourner had not appeared 
very hopeful to M. Tardiffe. He was, therefore, most happily 
surprised at receiving the madame’s note. “The sweet bird,” he 
inwardly congratulated himself, “that has eluded me so long is 
at last caged and shall now sing for me alone.” He had really 
no expectation of being able to rescue M. Pascal. It was uni- 
versally believed that the prisoners had been put to death. The 
excessively cruel character of Dessalines, stimulated by the car- 
nival of massacre, emboldened by victory, and pressed towards 
revenge by the horrible tortures with which a number of blacks, 
without show of trial, had just been put to death at the Cape, 
gave ample warrant for such ‘an opinion. It was felt, too, that 
Dessalines would be disposed towards violent measures, in order 
to make the breach between the whites and blacks irremediable. 
And in regard particularly to Henry Pascal, no one who had read 
the proclamation entertained a doubt that his recent arrival from 
Jamaica, should it come to the knowledge of the negro chief, 
would alone and at once decide his fate. 

M. Tardiffe’s supposition was that he would not have to ad- 
vance far into the country before receiving intelligence in regard 
to the fate of the captives definite enough to warrant his return; 
and, though he should not have rescued M. Pascal, yet he felt 
that Emilie Tourner would be virtually within his grasp. The 
taking-off of her lover would remove the main obstacle between 
them, and the attraction residing in his ample and secure wealth, 
joined to the powerful advocacy of Madame Tourner, would, he 
felt assured, finally win the prize. Well known though he was as 
in ami des noirs, he was sensible, in the present spirit existing 
among the blacks, of the danger he was encountering in advanc- 
ing even a few miles beyond the Cape, and took what precau- 
tions he could against them. One was to go entirely unarmed. 
Weapons, though unused, would show, he argued, latent resistance 
and tend to rouse aggression; and where resistance is hopeless 
complete defencelessness is the safer state. His dress, too, was of 
the plainest style consistent with the air of a gentleman, and he 
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discarded every kind of ornament and valuable likely to tempt 
the cupidity of black marauders. He put aside, therefore, his 
rings and watch, and replaced a well-lined silken purse with a 
few loose coin. 

To avoid the heat as well as the rain, which at this season 
usually begins falling about noon, the gig had been ordered early, 
and an hour before sunrise M. Tardiffe was a league beyond the 
Cape. It was Saturday, the chief market-day, and within the 
first few miles numbers of colored women were passed, adroitly 
balancing on the head, with arms akimbo, great trays of fruit and 
vegetables, and bundles of Guinea-grass. A sudden and exorbi- 
tant rise in the price of such commodities, the demand being 
especially pressing from the shipping in port, had tempted the 
venders to venture forth. Beyond this limit evidences of the in- 
surrection grew distinctly visible, becoming more and more pro- 
nounced as M. Tardiffe advanced. But a few days before he had 
driven through this splendid plain, then teeming with a busy, 
prospering, and opulent population, and bearing on its fertile 
bosom in richest profusion every staple of tropical growth. How 
miserably had all changed! Dessalines’ plan of operations dis- 
played his sagacity. This, as mentioned elsewhere, was to deso- 
late the plains and rendezvous in the mountains, where the labors 
of the women, aided by the soil’s natural bounty, would supply a 
commissariat. The results were now before M. Tardiffe’s eyes. 
Broken hedges and fencing, utterly wasted fields, the cane being 
everywhere cut down or trodden under foot, the charred dvbris of 
tobacco and indigo houses, of mansion and sugar-mill, had con- 
verted a magnificent and exhilarating prospect into one broad 
scene of desolation. 

The accounts M. Tardiffe had received, though of the most 
vivid character, failed to convey fit impressions of this wide and 
wanton waste, and around him began deepening a sense of appre- 
hension which the perfect solitude tended to enhance. Where 
were the thousands and thousands of blacks who at this hour 
were wont to go forth to work and greet the rising sun with 
joyous song and sally, as in long lines they would hoe up the 
cane or cut down the straw-colored stalks? The greater part had 
betaken themselves to the mountains,-and for those remaining the 
hour was too early, for the negro is a drowsy creature, and had 
now ample opportunity to indulge his bent. The first blacks seen 
were a couple of women sitting near the roadside beneath a lime, 
not far from a massive stone bridge spanning a brawling brook. 
N. Tardiffe rode by without speaking. They were uncanny, ill- 
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looking objects, and he had little hope of obtaining from them 
the information he desired; and had his expectations been higher, 
the impudent and malicious way in which they eyed him would 
have been sufficient cause for passing in silence. He had crossed 
the bridge, and was still musing upon their peculiar leers as 
boding no’ good, when the interpretation came in his being set 
upon by a gang of marauding blacks who had been sleeping off 
a carouse in the cabins attached to a ravaged plantation on 
his right. 

M. Tardiffe was one of those nervous and apparently timid 
men we often see, whose impressionable nature conjures up and 
exaggerates the tokens of danger, but who, when the danger 
itself becomes manifest, at once stiffen themselves resolutely to 
oppose it; and he was conscious, as the maudlin blacks ran 
towards him with wild cries of “ Buckra! Buckra!” that it wasa 
crisis calling for all his resources. The blacks seized his bridle 
and compelled him to dismount, and hustled him very roughly, 
paying no regard to his asseverations that he was Louis Tardiffe 
and a friend to their race, and were going through his pockets 
for valuables when the leader of the gang, recognized by the 
marauders as ‘‘Cap’n Cato,” rode up on a mettlesome nag. 
“Cudjoe!” spoke the captain in a loud, blustering tone of com- 
mand, addressing a young fellow of stout build and having the 
plump appearance characteristic of sugar-mill hands who have free 
access to the cane-juice, “hold dis here snaffle.” 

Cudjoe at once sprang forward with great alacrity, for military 
obedience, he had already learned, must needs be swift. The 
veriest of masters, however, is he who has once been a slave, and 
Captain Cato, partly to emphasize his authority, partly to bully 
the white man, thought fit immediately to add: 

“T)’ye hear, boy? You Guinea nigger!” 

“T hear, sah!” answered Cudjoe, as he seized the bridle. 
Captain Cato dismounted, and eyeing his prisoner all over as he 
approached him, demanded in brow-beating style who he was, 
where he was going, and on what business. The latter replied 
that his name was Louis Tardiffe, that he was well known as a 
friend to the blacks, and that he was on his way to confer with 
General Dessalines on matters of importance. At this announce- 
ment, delivered in a manner at once cool and remarkably polite, 
the captain’s features relaxed considerably, for he had frequently 
heard the name of M. Tardiffe mentioned in connection with the 
asserted rights of the lower races. But the negro is suspicious 
by nature, and the captain’s features grew grim again as the 
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thought popped into his head that the prisoner might be de- 
ceiving him. He therefore said, looking sharply at his man: 

“Buckra, me sabe who M. Tardiffe be; but how can me sabe 
ef you be him?” 

Strange to tell, not until that moment had M. Tardiffe con- 
sidered the highly probable necessity he would be under to make 
good his identity, and to extricate himself his fertility of re- 
source seized upon a ruse de guerre, the success of which de- 
pended upon the negro’s inordinate vanity. It was fraught with 
hazard, yet not enough in M. Tardiffe’s judgment to balance the 
danger of being held by these maudlin marauders. The blacks, 
here and there, had picked up a little learning and were able 
to read. M. Tardiffe, however, had a conviction that Captain 
Cato’s intellectual progress had not advanced so far; yet he be- 
lieved the man’s vanity, which he could see had been powerfully 
stimulated by his new-born authority, would not permit him 
to deny the accomplishment could its possession be so adroitly 
insinuated as to allow him to claim it without reasonable risk 
of his deceit being exposed. 

Drawing forth, therefore, a chance letter—which proved to be 
a brief business one conveying his last London remittance—and 
speaking in a suave, engaging manner, he said: 

“This, Monsieur le Capitaine, is my passport, secretly sent 


me by General Dessalines, and which I read: 


*“ « HEADQUARTERS, NEAR PETITE ANCE. 
““*This permits Monsieur Louis Tardiffe to pass and repass my 
army lines. He who molests him shall answer before me. 
“« [Signed] GENERAL DESSALINES.’ 


“But you can see for yourself, Monsieur le Capitaine. I pre- 
sume you can read a passport.” 

The captain took the proffered letter, and scrutinized it very 
carefully with his maudlin, stupid eyes; but the examination was 
made, as M. Tardiffe observed, with the paper upside down, and 
the latter felt greatly relieved at seeing his surmise justified and 
the stratagem succeeding. Handing back the paper, he stepped 
aside with his men, and they whispered together for some 
moments, he informing them, with many gesticulations, that the 
man was not only M. Tardiffe, the “ nigger’s friend,” but that he 
bore a passport from General Dessalines, and that no harm or 
hindrance must come to him. In truth, the wily negro had a 
thought—though the smooth and confident way in which M. Tar- 
diffe had read the paper made a decided impression—that the 
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alleged passport might be a deception. There was, however, he 
felt, at least a probability of its being genuine, in which event 
Dessalines’ threat was one to tremble at. So Captain Cato made 
up his mind to allow M. Tardiffe to pass, to which conclusion 
he was materially assisted by knowing that the prisoner had about 
him nothing valuable. Returning, therefore, to where he had left 
M. Tardiffe standing, he grasped him by the hand, and told him 
he was glad all over to know him. In his rude style he apolo- 
gized for the roughness of his men, and said there would be no 
further trouble, as the way was clear to an outpost “better’n a 
league ahead,” and that thence he would be safely escorted to 
the general’s presence. 

M. Tardiffe returned thanks in suitable terms, and followed 
with searching inquiries as to the fate of the captives, yet could 
gain nothing definite. To a special question the captain replied 
that he had not heard of their having been shot. At parting the 
captain drew forth an ample flask of taffa and offered it to our 
traveller, who saluted the bottle with apparent good-will. Shaking 
hands with Captain Cato, and bowing politely to his men, now 
officiously friendly, M. Tardiffe remounted his gig and rode for- 
ward, with a salvo of yells from the blacks. His cogitations were 
serious, as he now saw himself compelled to go on to the negro 
camp. He had never for a moment contemplated meeting Des- 
salines. And what if Henry Pascal should be alive? To inter- 
cede for him had been equally far from his thoughts. It became 
necessary, therefore, to devise some reason for the interview, and 
a plausible one quickly suggested itself in the desire to shield 
certain friends at Dondon, which town Dessalines, it was currently 
reported, was preparing to assault. He soon reached the outpost. 
The officer in command was a young mulatto lieutenant, who at 
once recognized and warmly greeted him. He had often seen 
him at the Cape, where the latter, particularly after his pro- 
nounced advocacy of enfranchisement, was a conspicuous object to 
the colored races. His recognition and the cordiality of the 
reception were most gratifying to M. Tardiffe, and he concluded 
to accept an invitation to take refreshments and rest himself and 
beast over the noon—a step to which he was the more inclined 
as rain had just commenced falling. The inquiry as to the cap- 
tives was here renewed, and our traveller received the astounding 
information that not only had they not been shot, but that 
Dessalines, being in want of funds (the negro insurgents having 
secreted for themselves by far the larger part of the money found), 
was strongly inclined to hold them at a ransom. 
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Prior to leaving he obtained a letter of introduction to the 
chief, and got some insights into his character useful in the com- 
ing interview. The lieutenant declared Dessalines would be de- 
lighted at seeing him, and would accord him a royal welcome; 
that he needed at this juncture just such a friend to indicate to 
him the pulse of the colony, and take counsel with in regard to 
future plans. He said, too, that since the victory the lower order 
of negroes fairly worshipped him, that all regarded him as being 
invincible, and that he was really a man of superior military sa- 
gacity and indisputably brave. A squad of men were detailed to 
accompany M. Tardiffe through the lines, and the latter, again 
remounting the gig, proceeded on his way, protecting himself as 
well as he could against a steady fall of rain. 

“Well! well!” he inwardly ejaculated, “ Henry Pascal alive, 
and possibly to be ransomed! That does not suit me at all 
—it does wot,” he added, with an emphatic blow in the air, as if 
he were hitting his rival. ‘Suppose I should succeed in rescuing 
him; one sight of her lover would turn mademoiselle’s head, and 
she would find some way to twist out of her promise. And even 
were she disposed to abide by it, would not an ugly settlement 
vith Henry Pascal be inevitable ?”’ 

He knew the latter was a determined man and dangerous 
when roused, and that the attempt to wrest Emilie Tourner from 
him would render him furious. And though M. Tardiffe, as has 
been mentioned in these pages, was himself not wanting in cour- 
age, yet, under all the circumstances, he shrank from the thought 
of meeting the wrath of Henry Pascal. It was a subject of grave 
import, and he dwelt long upon it. Some conclusion, however, 
was at length reached, for a couple of miles, perhaps, had been 
made when his manner suddenly changed. He raised his head, 
cheered his horse, and began to inspect the surroundings. The 
black camp was evidently near, for the strategic points were all 
well guarded, and on every hand negro soldiers were multiply- 
ing, though the weather had driven great numbers to shelter. 
The rain increasing, the horses were urged, and the party soon 
reached a cross-roads occupied by a large negro force. Here M. 
Tardiffe deemed it advisable to remain till he could receive an 
answer to the letter of introduction. This was forthwith despatched 
to Dessalines’ headquarters, at the residence of a wealthy mulatto 
a mile away. Within a half-hour the answer came, exceedingly 
polite and cordial, and M. Tardiffe, greatly raised in spirits, im- 
mediately sought the presence of the negro chief. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE PNTERVIEW. 


The anticipations of the lieutenant in regard to the manner 
in which M. Tardiffe would be received were fully realized. 
Dessalines’ language was excessively coarse and vulgar, and his 
manner habitually bullying, and it was not his wont before any 
one to place restraint upon himself in respect either to speech or 
passion. But M. Tardiffe, whose keen eyes were wide open 
to indications, could see that the marked cordiality was genuine, 
and all fears for himself were dismissed. He at once proceeded 
to business, and informed Dessalines of the object of his mission— 
that he had dear relations in Dondon, and having heard of the 
chief’s intention to immediately assault the town, and not doubt- 
ing the success of the attempt, he had risked the dangers of the 
road in seeking him to intercede in their behalf, and he expressed 
the hope that what he had done and suffered for the blacks 
would win this favor. 

Dessalines promptly replied that M. Tardiffe’s wish was a law, 
and asked for the names of his friends and location of their resi- 
dences, declaring, with a great oath, that not a hair of any of 
them should be touched. The memorandum was made out and 
presented, when Dessalines observed, in his vernacular—a very 
curious compound of profanity and coarseness, oddity of expres- 
sion, and affected smartness—that M. Tardiffe’s visit was well- 
timed; that he had upon his hands a number of prisoners, and 
being in need of shiners, for so he denominated the sinews of 
war, he was half in mind to put them, at a ransom, and hoped 
he could obtain from M. Tardiffe information in respect to their 
ability. 

“Blow me, monsieur,” he remarked, giving expression to his 
sense of their marketable worth, “if they an’t mostly officers— 
a rum lot, as Old Harry said ‘bout the ten Commandments—and 
[ want ’em to bring me ready money.” 

M. Tardiffe replied, expressing regrets that his knowledge in 
this direction was so scant, that round sums could no doubt be 
had for any officers from the arsenal or ships, that he was ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of only one of the prisoners, M. 
Henry Pascal, and that he knew him now to be as poor as a 
barber’s cat. To Dessalines’ answer that no such name was upon 
his list he replied that Henry Pascal’s capture was the talk of 
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the Cape, whereupon Dessalines, producing the list, handed it to 
him with the remark that he could see for himself. 

He took the paper, and having rapidly glanced over it, stood 
for a moment abstracted and with a puzzled air. A second look 
was more carefully made, and reaching a certain name, he paused 
to scan it. The result was.satisfactory, for almost immediately 
he exclaimed, as a smile played over his features: 

“IT have it, Monsieur le Général, though it’s under disguise. 
It’s given here as Henry Beattie, but it must be Henry Pascal. 
Beattie was the name of his mother, an Englishwoman,” he 
added. 

Madame Pascal was of English blood only in so far as she 
was an American. But M. Tardiffe had a purpose in making the 
false statement, and the expression of his eye deepened on Des- 
salines to note the effect of this last word. 

‘English, is he, confound him!” growled out the chief. * I'll 
be shot if that don’t kinder rile me.” * 

‘I beg pardon, Monsieur le Général, Za/f-English only,” put 
in M. Tardiffe, to keep the English thought well before the 
mind of Dessalines and nurse his rising wrath. 

“That's nuf to git my hump up,” said Dessalines. ‘* What 
in the dickens, anyhow, has he gone and took his mammy’s 
name for?”’ 

“T can’t imagine; but it must be he; he is just now on a 
visit from Jamaica, his present home,” replied M. Tardiffe, 
cutting another significant glance at Dessalines. To depict the 
rage which upon this announcement shot from the eyes of the 
brigand and expressed itself on his swelling features would be 
impossible. Springing from his seat, with loud slaps on the thigh, 
as was his wont when unusually aroused, he skipped about the 
room under intense excitement, crying out: ‘“ Kickeraboo! kick- 
eraboo!”’+ Then stopping suddenly before his guest, he con- 
tinued, wildly gesticulating: 

“T’ll cook the buster’s goose. I’m jiggered if he sha’n’t dance 
on air, and that in a jiffy.” 

M. Tardiffe had often had accounts of Dessalines, and was 
prepared for outbursts of passion; but the suddenness, the de- 
gree, and the eccentricity of his fury were astonishing, and in the 
‘tiger’ before him he recognized the justness of the title that 


fame had given this famous outlaw. He saw, too, his own pri- 


* Dessalines’ peculiar speech, for the most part, cannot be literally rendered into our 





ue. The author has endeavored to give the best possible English equiva 
+ A term used by West India negroes and meaning ‘‘ dead,"’ being a corruption of ‘kick 
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vate scheme in the course of a perfect fulfilment. Feigning sur- 
prise, however, at Dessalines’ deadly purpose, he said: 

“Why, Monsieur le Général, I thought you were meditating 
a ransom!”’ 

‘Haven't you seed my proclamation? I'll act on the square 
with the Frenchers; but these English furriners from Jamaica, 
who come over to stick a finger in the pie and help the French- 
ers put bracelets on us niggers, I'll not let up, I tell ye, on nary 
one I catch. Is the chap,” asked the chief, as a turn of thought 
struck him, “kin to the old one at San Souci?” 

“Yes, they are the San Souci Pascals,” replied M. Tardiffe, 
mentioning some circumstances in regard to the family. 

“He’s a gone goner. I'll court-martial Henry Beattie slap- 
dash,” said the chief, significantly emphasizing “ Beattie.” ‘ We'll 
receive the codger in full rig, and you be there to see how Ill 
bamboozle him and slip into him. I'll flummux him as clean as 
a whistle,” continued Dessalines, as a twinkle in his eyes at the 
trick he was concocting replaced their angry fire. 

This precipitated a grave dilemma. Should anything befall 
Henry Pascal, M. Tardiffe realized it would never do to have a 
suspicion exist that at the time he was in the camp; and on the 
other hand, Dessalines had been drinking freely, and was in a 
state in which it was sound policy not to cross his wishes in the 
most trivial particular. He therefore, in his insinuating way, rep- 
resented that as he was well known to Henry Pascal and to his 
family, he hoped, if the chief found cause to take any step 
against the prisoner, that the latter should neither see him nor 
hear of his presence, nor any one learn that he had given in- 
formation concerning him. 

“N. C.—nuf ced,” responded Dessalines in his remarkable 
lingo. ‘Come, I'll give yer a pig’s whisper.” And suiting the 
action to the word, he added, speaking close to M. Tardiffe’s ear, 
“T’ll not let on, but you are bound to see the fun. We’ll scrouge 
you in a corner where your peepers can git him but his’n can’t 
git you.” 

M. Tardiffe saw the necessity of yielding to the wish of Des- 
salines, who, having conceived a plan for entrapping Henry 
Pascal, was delighted with an opening for at once gratifying his 
brutal cunning and displaying his acuteness before his distinguished 
guest. He therefore made a virtue of the inevitable, and readily 
acquiesced in the proposed arrangement as to his presence. At 
the same time he took the precaution to ask that his name should 
not be known in the camp, and pointedly solicited Dessalines to 
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be sure ot so placing him as to be invisible to the prisoner, re- 
questing besides an opportunity to make some necessary personal 
preparations, the ride and the rain having in no slight degree 
disordered his dress. 

“Right you are,’’ replied Dessalines; ‘‘and after yer drive I'll 
bet you're needing inside lining, and something damp wouldn’t be 
away. I’ve got golopshus articles, to be sure; bang up stuff, 
monsieur, bang up, I tell ye; first class, letter A, No. 1. Here, 
you Sampson, you,” he continued, calling out vigorously to an 
attendant, a squat, dapper-looking fellow in gray fearnought suit, 
with his wool combed up before in queer fashion, who stood in 
waiting outside the doorway, “ git some belly-timber for monsieur, 
—the latter being Dessalines’ ex- 


and a swig of ‘O-be-joyful 
pression for his favorite rum. Sampson, who had but lately en- 
tered the special service of the chief and was unfamiliar with all 
of his gastronomical allusions, stood perplexed as to what was 
signified by ‘ O-be-joyful,” when Dessalines broke out: 

“Why don’t you leg it, you lazy cuss? Blame me, if you 
wouldn’t lay down yer musket for to sneeze.” 

Sampson explained his hesitation by saying, with the pro- 
foundest servility, that he did not quite understand the order. 

“Od drot a chucklehead! Meat and drink, then, for monsieur, 
and the best we've got, and plenty of it, and in a crack, or I'll 
sock into you,” rattled off Dessalines, menacingly shaking his 
brawny arm. Sampson vanished before the redoubtable fist, of 
whose vigor the chief's subordinates had not unfrequent expe- 
rience; and another attendant having been called, and instructions 
given to provide apartments for ‘“monsieur,” and assist in his 


> 


toilet, Dessalines hastened out to arrange for the court-martial. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE COURT-MARTIAL. 


The house occupied as headquarters for the black army was 
a stone structure, with ample piazzas fronting north and _ south, 
and latticed in, as usual, on their east and west sides. At a table 
in its best and largest room, and an hour subsequent to the 
events recorded at the close of the last chapter, sat Dessalines, 
with his secretary and four of his chief officers, being the military 
board for the trial of Henry Pascal, who had just been brought 
in under a guard of soldiers. 
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Dessalines alone wore his military hat. As a token of dis- 
tinction it was unnecessary, for this celebrated negro possessed an 
individuality amply sufficient to distinguish him without adventi- 
tious aids. The first impression he produced was perhaps that 
of physical power. Somewhat below the medium height, he yet 
showed great breadth and depth of chest, his whole aspect being 
suggestive of the personal strength for which he was remarkable. 
His features presented some unexpected contrasts. The lower 
portion of his face was good, singularly so for an African. There 
was none of that disproportionate and peculiar development of 
the inferior jaw often observed in the negro, in which the angle 
protrudes backwards and the mouth is thrust forward, giving the 
lower face a retreating chin and an apish aspect. The chin, on 
the contrary, was relatively smali and symmetrical in all its lines, 
the direction and curve of what anatomists call its symphysis 
being perfect—the chin rather of refinement and delicacy. 

These favorable impressions, however, were entirely overborne 
by the truculent and repulsive features that formed the residue ot 
the face. The forehead was low, round, and bulging; anger 
gleamed in the eyes, ill-nature sat upon the mouth. The nose, 
of true African type, was small and flat, and supported what lim- 
ners call the “lines of malignity,” which, making out from the 
base of the spreading nasal wings, terminated at the commissure 
of the mouth, and curved the right upper lip in such a way that 
the teeth on that side were just visible. The brows were heavy 
and contracted, the eyeballs prominent, standing out in fatness 
and lust, with obtrusive whites, and a slight obliquity in the 
visual axes. A life of perpetual danger and the necessity of 
being always on guard accounted for the sudden starts of the 
eyes, which looked blood-shot and angry from these abrupt and 
incessant strainings; and over the entire face a habit of deep 
drinking gave unmistakable manifestations. The temple veins 
were turgid, the muscles uniformly swollen and puffed up, and it 
was solely for the lack of a white skin that grog-blossoms were 
not more conspicuous. His uniform, a matter upon which the 
inordinate vanity of this brigand laid special stress, was a kind of 
blue jacket with eight rows of lace on the sleeves, a full red cape 
falling over the shoulders, red cuffs and brilliant epaulettes, scarlet 
waistcoat and pantaloons, with half-boots, round hat with red 
feather, and a cutlass of unusual size and weight. 

Over against the chief stood the prisoner, Henry Pascal. To 
follow up his fortunes subsequent to the battle: The night suc- 
ceeding that disaster to the French arms a copy of Dessalines’ 
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proclamation, by some means, no one could tell how, found its way 
into the prisoners’ room. Next morning it was eagerly read, by 
none so eagerly as by Henry Pascal, who saw in it features 
having a special interest for himself. It was not simply the clos- 
ing paragraph, wherein Dessalines expressed his bloody purpose in 
reference to any English from Jamaica falling into his hands, but 
that these words were underscored. The lines had not been very 
clearly made, but at once caught his eyé. He was in no sense 
an Englishman, except that he spoke the language fluently. As 
for Jamaica, however, he had but recently returned from an ex- 
tended visit to that island, and it was currently believed, he knew, 
that he had removed thither. These circumstances, the rather re- 
mote personal relation of which to the proclamation he might 
otherwise have overlooked, the underscoring brought home _ to 
him, and their significance grew as he dwelt on them and on 
the capricious character of Dessalines. 

While musing thus, with his eye still upon the passage, he 
suddenly perceived with great astonishment what he thought must 
be a personal allusion in the underscoring itself; for it stood in 
a succession of short dashes, made by skips of the pencil point, 
and these were eleven in number, answering to the letters of his 
name. And he even fancied he saw a wider space between the 
dashes separating the two parts of the name. Of this he could 
not be certain, since the pencil, where it jumped the surface, 
shaded off the lines, and the paper at this point had become 
rubbed by being folded, and the tracings partly worn. Still, 
there was enough to amaze and greatly interest him. Could 
it be a mere coincidence? It is true his full name was 
Henry Beattie Pascal, but he was commonly known as Henry 
Pascal simply. Besides, of all the prisoners he alone could be 
considered as coming in any degree within the scope of Des- 
salines’ threat, and altogether he could not resist the conviction 
that the proclamation was meant for himself as a warning from 
some friendly hand. 

Strange as it may seem, this circumstance, though it revealed 
new and exceptional peril, was a source of real comfort. It was 
a token of sympathy all unlooked for—a rift, however slight, in 
the black, angry cloud that hung over him. From the short and 
fitful sleep to which exhausted nature had at last yielded the 
prisoners awoke that Friday morning with renewal of the most 
dreadful forebodings. What mercy could be hoped for from these 
cruel, red-handed, infuriate blacks, in the hour, too, of triumph, 
and frantic over freedom to settle with the whites for the treasured- 
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up wrongs of years? The prospect was utterly despairing, and 
the prisoners expected momentarily to be ordered out to execu- 
tion. It was very gratifying, therefore, to Henry Pascal’s feelings, 
even for humanity’s sake, to note a sign of sympathy emerging 
from this frenzied, malevolent mass; to feel that among these 
blacks one heart at least was solicitous for him, that one hand 
had been raised, at least to this degree, in his behalf. After 
reading Dessalines’ bloody proclamation the thought came over 
him like a warm message of love and peace, and round it a 
shadowy hope began to play—the reflection, perhaps, that pos- 
sibly the same hand might be raised again in some more 
effectual way. 

As to what course to pursue in order to avoid this new dan- 
ger he was uncertain. Perhaps it was meant (so his thoughts 
ran) that he should be ready with explanations against any ques- 
tions which might arise regarding his rumored residence in 
Jamaica, or perhaps it might be better to assume another name. 
His business as a fruit-buyer often carried him to the plantations, 
and he must be known personally, he thought, to many in the 
black army; nevertheless, to disguise his name would lessen ‘the 
chances of discovery. He was unable to reach a satisfactory 
decision, and deeming it best to await the issue of events and 
shape his conduct accordingly, he turned to the consideration of 
who this friendly hand might be. Instinctively his thoughts were 
directed towards Jacque Beattie. That the latter was in Dessa- 
lines’ army he considered highly probable; and whose image, 
under all the circumstances, would a thought of succor from the 
blacks so naturally call up as that of this faithful slave? Against 
Jacque’s identity, however, with the “friendly hand” lay, upon the 
whole, a large balance of probability. So argued Henry Pascal. 
For, supposing it altogether certain he was in the black army, 
there was the merest chance he should know that his young 
master was among the captives. 

But Jacque was not the only one, he reflected, from whom 
such a warning might have come. Throughout the province his 
father was well known as a just and humane master—a character 
all the more conspicuous for the excessively severe and capricious 
conduct which the planters often exhibited towards their slaves. 
Henry Pascal, too, was himself a generous soul, with a gracious, 
attractive bearing, and had won the general favor of the blacks, 
with whom (particularly with the leaders among them) his business 
trips to the plantations had brought him into not unfrequent in- 
tercourse. Towards his family, therefore, and himself especially, 
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he felt that there must be those in the black army who were 
well disposed, and from whom, in return for some of his many 
little kindnesses, this hint may have emanated. 

Such were his thoughts that Friday morning when, at an 
early hour, Chantalle, Dessalines’ private secretary, entered the 
prisoners’ apartment to obtain a list of the names. <A decision as 
to his own at once became necessary, and he gave his name as 
Henry Beattie. It was the thing to be done—so he thought at 
the time. These personal reflections, which shot through the 
prisoner's mind upon the discovery of the underscorings, inter- 
rupted but for a few brief moments the course of thoughts that 
had been torturing him ever since his capture. Loss of sleep, a 
wounded temple, and the vitiated air of an overcrowded apart- 
ment had brought on a raging headache; physical discomfort, 
however, was scarcely regarded under a dreadful pressure of 
thoughts from without. Having no hope for himself, with what 
agony did he think of his father, old and feeble, and utterly stripped 
of the fortune to whose ease and delicate delights his life had 
been habituated! Why had they not gone to Jamaica—as they 
had had thoughts of doing—before all this? Oh! that he had 
taken his father thither when the first muttering of the storm 
was heard! His filial heart sank within him, borne down as by 
an awful weight. And Emilie Tourner, dear Emilie Tourner, be- 
reft too of fortune, and still prostrate within the shadow of the 
ghastly dangers she had just escaped, what new trials must she 
bear! These harrowing thoughts, the dark impressions of which 
his bodily discomfort tended strongly to deepen, became too much 
even for the resolute spirit of Henry Pascal. His firmness gave 
way to the pressure, and for a moment he bowed his head and 
wept. 

Blessed gift of tears, for saint and sinner blest! On the be- 
liever’s soul, when in its arid moods and spiritual motion forced 
and dull, they fal] like Hermon’s dew and arouse the tenderest 
and sweetest intercourse with God. And for the natural man 
these tears avail. They signify some lessening of the strain, some 
lifting of the cloud, and turn to view the brighter side of things, 
as through the humid eye a bow of hope is thrown upon the 
visual nerve. Henry Pascal experienced the relief which natur- 
ally follows a flow of tears, and began to take a little courage, 
thinking that possibly his fortunes might not be altogether desper- 
ate. In the thick darkness this warning he had received was the 
solitary ray round which hope would now and then rally. The 
proclamation, which he had himself retained, he drew forth for 
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the oft-repeated time, and scrutinized again the underscorings. 
Imagination is a potent factor in practical affairs, and under its 
influence uncertainties are prone to beget magnitudes. Possibly 
this friend, he would say to himself, may be some one near Des- 
salines and able to do a good turn. And he would dwell on 
this thought, recalling the prominent blacks whom he knew and 
could remember having befriended, and budding hope would color 
his imaginings, and a prospect of deliverance suddenly sweep his 
spirit like a breath of fresh air. From such fancyings he would 
rouse himself and treat them as extravagances. The train of 
thought, however, would return upon him again and again, and 
in one of these reveries he was absorbed when a summons came 
to appear before Dessalines. 

A great sensation among the prisoners followed. Henry Pas- 
cal himself was apparently the least affected. He could not un- 
derstand the summons, yet the frame of mind in which it found 
him inclined him to regard it rather favorably than otherwise. 
He very well apprehended the character of Dessalines; but the 
monster, he also knew, had on some rare occasions been gener- 
ous, and hope whispered at his ear that this exceptional summons 
might in some way be connected with this unknown friend. 
With such an impression on his mind he was hurried by the 
guard into the presence of Dessalines and his officers. His face 
bore the effect of physical and mental suffering. He was pale 
and heavy-eyed, the paleness being deepened by a dark band 
across the wounded temple, caused by extravasated blood; yet 
there was withal a certain air of collectedness such as a brave 
spirit, animated by some secret hopes, might manifest under such 
circumstances. 

M. Tardiffe had entered the apartment previous to the pris- 
oner’s arrival, and seeing no means of concealment and that rec- 
ognition would be inevitable, insisted upon a position on the 
piazza. This was a spacious appendage to the building, latticed 
in at the ends, and showing on the open side a partial view of 
the estate, with the windmill standing among palms on an emi- 
nence. Here M. Tardiffe was seated by a window connected 
with the room. The sash was raised, but the shifting Venetian 
blinds were down, and he had full command of the apartment 
without risk of being observed. As he took in the situation on 
the prisoner’s entrance, his eyes sparkled and he rubbed his 
hands in glee over the way things were going. Dessalines, who 
was in that state of incipient intoxication signified by the word 
‘primed ’—a state precisely suited for the display of his person- 
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ality—and who keenly relished such an opportunity for exhibiting 
his brutal cunning, began the interrogatories with artful dissimulation. 

‘“What’s yer name?” he asked the prisoner, in as kindly a 
manner as he was capable of assuming. 

“Henry Beattie.” 

“ Chantalle,” said the chief, turning towards his secretary and 
attempting the high-sounding language for which negroes, even 
as naturally shrewd as Dessalines, have an irresistible penchant, 
‘set down his deposition.” 

“Where d’ye live?” 

“At the Cape.” 

“What's yer business ?”’ 

“A fruit-buyer.” 

“T thought you was somebody else,” said the chief. “I thought 
yer name was Henry Pascal. They’ve been telling me about him. 
They tell me Henry Pascal’s a prisoner, and I thought you was 
him.” 

He paused and fixed his red, roving eyes full upon the pri- 
soner, as if expecting some answer. The latter, however, though 
profoundly startled, controlled his emotions and remained silent, 
wondering what the end would be, and Dessalines continued : 

“You're here, buckra, and I'll tell ye why. They call me a 
devil, don’t they? And them priests say a devil can’t do good; 
but blest if I an’t one that can. Look a-here: I’m on top now, 
but you sabe I was once on a time a poor runaway. He couldn't 
catch me; I mean him I had to call master—curse that name!”’ 
Dessalines added parenthetically and in a low gnashing tone, 
and then immediately broke out, almost in a shout, “ Vive la 
Revolution! (Ca tra! (a ira!—no he couldn’t catch me; but, 
I tell you what, he took it out on my old woman; Tamoen. I 
used to creep in of nights to the cabin, and I knowed how she 
was tormented. She got the cow-skin, got it heavy, and they 
drove her to the field starved and naked; that’s what made me 
a devil, buckra,” lifting his great brows and shaking the forefinger 
as he spoke. 

“Well, one moony night I meet in the road Monsieur Pascal. 
I'd heard ’em say he was a good master and had feelings for 
niggers. I tell him my story, and I ask for money to git things 
for Tamoen, and I got it, and I’m a devé/ that an’t a-going to 
disremember. Well, buckra, they’ve been telling me you is his 
son, and I was going to say to his son, You is free; and if his 
dad’s got to the Cape, I was going to send him to him safe and 
sound as a remember from Dessalines.”’ 
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Henry Pascal followed Dessalines’ words with great and in- 
creasing agitation of mind, and was entirely misled by the as- 
sumed manner and apparent sincerity of the speaker, as well- as 
by the circumstances interwoven in the address. Monster though 
he was, Dessalines had done, as young Pascal knew, some eccen- 
tric acts of generosity; the conduct attributed to his father was 
altogether in keeping with his character, and paralleled by many 
marked instances of kindness to blacks which Henry Pascal could 
himself recall; and the allusions Dessalines more than once made 
to those who knew Henry Pascal and had been talking to the 
chief about him agreed with impressions already made by the 
underscoring. Completely deceived, therefore, and with a sen- 
timent of gratitude towards Dessalines as profound as the occa- 
sion for it was unexpected, he eagerly availed himself of the pause 
to speak out, in a husky voice, and almost overborne by emotion : 

“Sire, I am the son of the man of whom you speak; my 
name is Henry Beattie Pascal. Let me—” 

But he was not permitted to express his eager thanks, for, 
bursting into a roar of laughter so wild and so loud as to re- 
sound through the chamber, Dessalines at that instant sprang from 
his seat and cried out: 

“Yes, you Jamaica slubberdegullion—yes, I’ve heard ‘bout 
you, for true. I ‘llowed I'd git you. Come to fight niggers, eh ? 
And now the Lord has delivered you into a nigger’s hand. Out 
with him, guard, out with him, and make daylight through him 
in a kick.” 

As Henry Pascal saw the trap into which he had fallen, a 
flush shot athwart his countenance and as rapidly ebbed, leaving 
in its track a death-like pallor. Yet he was himself in all the 
whirl of thoughts—vengeful, spiritual, filiak—which rushed on his 
mind and pressed for solution within the compass of an instant. 
Against Dessalines, whom a moment before he was regarding 
with the liveliest sentiments of gratitude, the revulsion of feeling 
was intense, and the impulse to curse the brute to his face in- 
stinctive and all but resistless. The result, however, he foresaw 
would be his death on the spot, and why sacrifice the moments 
of life now remaining and yield his soul in a tumult of passion ? 
Explanations flashed on him—but would he be heard? If heard, 
would he be believed? At least he would make the effort for 
truth’s sake, if no more. 

It was all in vain. He was in the clutch of a fiend to whom 
in such moods justice and mercy were utterly unknown, and who, 
as Henry Pascal attempted to speak, broke out upon him: 
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“Come, come, none o’ yer lip, or I'll settle your hash right 
here myself.” 

By this time the guard, who knew the necessity of despatch 
in executing the orders of this negro, had hustled the prisoner to 
the door, when Dessalines stopped them : 

“Chain him down in the cage to-night. It’s where they’ve 
teached dogs to go for niggers, and I want the buster to lay 
there a while and think. But hark ye,” lifting a finger as he 
spoke, “he’s to be cold meat by sun-up!” 

E. W. GILLIAM, M.D. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.] 





AT LOW TIDE. 


SHINING and even packed to north and to south stretch the sands, 
Tenderly, daintily smoothed by the touch of the outgoing tide ; 

Soft as a babe’s soft hair set in place by a mother’s hands 
Each tress of the late-left sea-weed is straightened and spread 


out wide. 


Further, far off are the breakers, a sudden emerald wall 
Lifted against the sky, and topped with a flame-like foam; 

Joyous the white crest gleams, then crashing down to its fall, 
Creamy and spent, it sobs itself back to its ocean home. 


Wide are the pale blue skies that melt in the infinite cloud 
Where sea and sky are one on the far horizon’s verge; 
But the light-house down at the Point stands starkly, solid and 
proud, . 
Its feet in a baffling mist of breakers and sands and surge. 


On the wide, vague sea of thought are sudden gleams of light 
Lifted high up to heaven, bright with a new hope’s sun; 

As we watch they waver and fall, and nothing is left in sight 
But the baffling mist of doubt where faith and unfaith are one. 


Yet steadfast in whirl and wave, a tower of riftless rock 
Stands with its feet on a stone, crowned with a quenchless 
light ; 
Despite the doubts that darken and the force of the tempest’s 
shock, 
It stands a pillar of strength by day and a pillar of fire by night. 
M. B. M. 
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SCANDERBEG. 


CLIO is the most shamelessly unreliable of the Muses. She 
selects her favorites with the autocratic partiality of the Russian 
Catherine, decorates them with questionable honors, enriches them 
with other people’s spoils, admires them to her heart’s content, 
and thrusts them serenely to the front to receive the approbation 
of the world. Occasionally she wearies of one or the other, and 
flings him lightly down from the pedestal he has adorned so 
bravely. Occasionally, having a fine feminine sense of humor, she 
is pleased to play with our credulity, and, dressing up a man of 
straw, she assures us smilingly that he is real flesh and_ blood, 
and worthy of our sincerest admiration. And all this while her 
best and noblest meet with stiffly measured praise, and her strong 
sons are passed indifferently by. It is at least amusing to think 
of the relative positions occupied by the true mountaineer Scan- 
derbeg and the mythical mountaineer William Tell. The one sleeps 
unremembered with scanty, hard-won fame; the other carries such 
a weight of laurels that poets, wearied with singing his_ praises, 
have been driven in despair to sing the praises of those who 
praise him, as Coleridge piped to the Duchess of Devonshire, 


‘* Splendor’s fondly fostered child,” 


because, ina moment of mild enthusiasm, she addressed some well- 
meant but highly inefficient verses to the platform from which 
Tell did not shoot the tyrant Gessler. 

Now, if the heroic struggle for a national life is at all times 
the most engrossing picture the world’s history has to show us, 
where shall we look for a more vivid illustration of the theme 
than in the long and bitter contest between cross and crescent, 
between the steady, relentless encroachment of the Turkoman 
power and the vain and dauntless courage which opposed it? The 
story of the early Ottomans is one of wasteful and inexorable 
conquest, unrelieved by any touches of humanity or any impulses 
towards a ‘higher civilization. To the ferocious and impetuous 
pride of the barbarian they added an almost inconceivable wari- 
ness and patience ; they knew when to wait and when to strike; 
they were never unduly elated by victory, and never demoralized 
by defeat. That strange dream of their founder Othman which 
won for him his Cilician wife, the mysterious vision of the full 
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moon resting in his bosom, and of the stately tree that sprang 
therefrom, must have dimly hinted to the savage chief of the 
glory that was to be. When in his sleep he placed Constan- 
tinople as a jewel upon his swarthy finger he felt mysteriously 
the rush of strange events, and, believing the prophecy would be 
fulfilled in his descendant, he saluted his bride as the mother of 
a mighty race of kings. It was this firm conviction of future 
greatness which made him seek for his son Orchan a fairer and 
nobler wife than could be found in the black tents of his followers ; 
and, true to the instincts of his race, he despoiled an enemy to 
enrich his own hearth. A Greek captain in command of the 
castle of Belecoma was betrothed to the beautiful daughter 
of a neighboring Christian chief. On their marriage night Oth- 
man surprised the wedding party as they rode through the dark 
mountain passes. The short and desperate conflict which ensued 
could have but one bitter ending. ‘The bridegroom was slain, 
and his Greek bride, the Lotus-flower of Brusa, was swept off by 
the Turkoman robbers to their lair, to become the spouse of their 
leader’s son.” * 

Orchan was a mere boy when he received this ravished prize, 
the fair booty of a barbarous strife. Fifty years later, when hair 
and beard were white with age, he married again; and this time 
his bride was the daughter of a Christian emperor, not stolen 
away from friends and kindred, but given to him publicly with 
superb ceremonies and a ghastly mockery of rejoicing. In fifty 
years the Ottoman power had grown into such fierce and sinister 
lustihood that Theodora, daughter of the Emperor Cantacuzene, 
was assigned as a precious hostage and seal of friendship between 
her father and his dreaded Turkish ally. The church refused her 
blessing to this unholy sacrifice, and amid the pomp and majesty 
of imperial nuptials there was lacking even the outward form of 
Christian marriage. From that date the tide of Turkish conquest 
spread with devastating rapidity. The impetuous encroachments of 
Orchan, the steady and irresistible advances of Amurath, became 
under Bajazet a struggle for life and death, not with the enfeebled 
powers of Greece, but with a rival conqueror who had swept from 
the broad Tartar steppes to subdue and lay waste the Eastern 
world. Eight dynasties had already been destroyed, eight crowned 
heads had been laid low, when Timour, grimly ready for a ninth 
victim, encountered the hitherto invincible sultan. They met, and 
Bajazet, who had seen the flower of French and German chivalry 
perish at his command, who had sat at his tent-door to witness the 


* The Early Ottomans, by Dean Church. 
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day-long massacre of Christian prisoners, and who had shadowed 
the very walls of Constantinople—Bajazet was crushed like a 
worm by the lame, white-haired old Tartar, and eating out his 
heart with dull fury, died in shameful captivity. But his race 
survived, vigorous, elastic, defiant, and renewed its strength with 
amazing swiftness under Mahommed the Restorer and Amurath 
the Second, whose reign was one long conflict with the Greek 
Emperor Manuel, with Sigismund of Hungary, and, hardest of all 
to subdue, with those warlike Sclavonic tribes who, often defeated 
but never conquered, maintained with superb courage the freedom 
of their mountain fastnesses. It was an unknown Servian soldier 
who slew Amurath the First in the very moment of his triumph ; 
it was the Albanian chief Scanderbeg who repulsed Amurath the 
Second, and hurled him back to die, shamed and heart-broken, at 
Adrianople. 

Pride of race, love for his native land, a chivalrous devotion 
to the cause of Christ, shame at prolonged captivity, and fury 
at heaped-up wrongs—all these conflicting passions united them- 
selves in the breast of this implacable warrior, and urged him 
relentlessly along his appointed path. He was the outcome of 
that ruthless policy by which the Turks turned the children of 
the cross into defenders of the crescent, a policy pursued with 
almost undeviating success since Black Halil, a century and a 
half before, had urged the training of Christian boys into a 
school of Moslem soldiers. What gives to the history of Scan- 
derbeg its peculiar significance and its peculiar ethical and artistic 
value is the fact that he avenged not only his own injuries but 
the injuries of countless children who, for over a hundred and 
fifty years, had been snatched from their homes, families, and 
faith to swell the ranks of an infidel foe. Wherever the tide of 
Ottoman battle raged most fiercely, there, savage, dark, invin- 
cible, stood the Janissaries, men suckled on Christian breasts and 
signed with Christian baptism, now flinging away their lives for 
an alien cause and an alien creed, fighting with the irresistible 
courage of fanaticism against their birthright and their kindred. 
Never before or since, in the history of all the nations, has a sys- 
tem of proselytizing been attended with such tremendous results. 
The life-blood of Christendom was drained to supply fresh tri- 
umphs for its enemies, and the rigorous discipline of a monastic 
training moulded these innocent young captives into a soldiery 
whose every thought and every action was subordinate to one 
overpowering influence, an austere, unquestioning obedience to the 
cause of Islam. 
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With the example of this extraordinary success always before 
their eyes, it is little wonder that the Turks regarded the children 
of the vanquished as so many docile instruments to be fashioned 
by rigid tutelage into faithful followers of the Prophet, and the 
first step towards this desired goal lay in their early adoption of 
the Mohammedan faith. No pang of pity, no sentiment of honor 
interfered with this relentless purpose. When John Castriota, 
the hereditary lord of Croia, yielded up his four sons as hostages 
to Amurath the Second he relied on the abundant promises made 
him by that sovereign, who had, on the whole, a fair reputation 
for keeping his royal word. The lads were carried to Adrianople 
and reared in the sultan’s palace, where one at least of the little 
prisoners attracted dangerous notice by his vivacity and grace— 
inheritances, it is said, from his beautiful mother, Voisava. The 
fair-haired boy, then only eight years old, became first the play- 
thing of the seraglio, and afterwards the jealously guarded favo- 
rite of Amurath himself. He was carefully instructed, and was 
forced to conform to the ceremonial rites of the Ottomans, and to 
make an open profession of his new creed, receiving on this occa- 
sion the name of Scanderbeg, a name destined to carry with ita 
just retribution in the universal terror it excited. How much 
of Christian belief still lingered in the child’s soul, or how much 
he gained afterwards from the Albanian soldiers who had access 
to him, it is impossible to say. Young as he was, he had learned 
amid the unutterable treachery and corruption of an Eastern 
court to hide his real emotions under an impenetrable mask, so 
that even Amurath, cruel, wily, and suspicious, found himself 
baffled by this Greek boy, whose handsome face betrayed to none 
the impetuous anger that consumed him. At nineteen he had 
command of five thousand horsemen, and enjoyed the title of 
pasha, a barren honor for one soon to be robbed of his_birth- 
right. After the close of the Hungarian war John Castriota 
died, and Amurath, ignoring his plighted faith, seized Croia in 
the name of the captive princes, ruthlessly extinguished its civil 
and religious liberties, turned the churches into mosques, and 
treated the whole country as a defeated and dependent province. 
Scanderbeg’s three brothers were conveniently removed by poison ; 
he himself, the object of a curious affection on the sultan’s part, 
was watched with jealous and exacting eyes, and for a while it 
seemed as though the free-born mountain chief would add one 
more to the long list of Turkish proselytes and favorites, silenced 
with doubtful titles, bought with dishonorable wealth. 

But it was a time of waiting, a time ominous with delay. 
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The heir of Croia, mute, patient, and resolved, bided with steady 
self-control the hour when he could strike a single blow for faith 
and freedom. It came with the breaking out of fresh Hungarian 
troubles; with the defiance sent by John Hunyadi and his forces 
drawn up on the banks of the Moravia. While the Ottoman 
armies were engaged in this most disastrous conflict, Scanderbeg 
threw off his long-endured disguise, possessed himself by an un- 
scrupulous device of his native city, and put all who opposed him 
to the sword. From that day until his death, forty years later, 
the record of his life is one perpetual heroic struggle to preserve 
the hard-won liberty of Epeiros, a struggle without intermission 
or relief, without rest for the victor or pity for the vanquished. 
His scornful indifference to pressing dangers was in itself the best 
of tonics to a people naturally brave, but taught by bitter ex- 
perience to fear the inexorable Turkish yoke. Scanderbeg feared 
nothing; with him, indeed, fear was swallowed up in hatred. 
He understood perfectly the nature of the warfare in which he 
was engaged; he knew that with adroitness and vigilance every 
dark pass and every rocky crag became his friend and ally. 
He knew, too, the slender resources of the country, and never 
committed the mistake of taking more men into the field than he 
could manage and support. When Amurath sent an army of 
forty thousand soldiers to punish Croia and bring back the rebel 
chief “alive or dead” to Adrianople, Scanderbeg limited his own 
forces to seven thousand foot and eight thousand horse, when he 
might, had he chosen, have trebled that amount. With this com- 
pact body of picked and hardy warriors he lay in wait for the 
enemy, entrapped them by a feigned retreat into a narrow defile, 
and, hemming them in on either side, filled up the valley with 
their slain. Over twenty thousand Turks perished in that dread- 
ful snare, many of them being trampled down by their helpless 
and panic-stricken countrymen. It was Scanderbeg’s first decisive 
victory, and a grim warning to Amurath of the possibilities 
that awaited him in the future. It gave to Croia a breathing- 
spell, and to its victorious army the rich spoils of an Ottoman 
camp, so that those who had gone forth meagrely on foot re- 
turned well armed and bravely mounted to their rock-built 
citadel. 

Had this sudden and bewildering success been followed up by 
a vigorous aggressive warfare on the part of Servia, Hungary, and 
Poland, then all in arms against their common foe; had the allied 
powers listened to the mountain chiefs or to the burning remon- 
strances of Cardinal Julian, the pope’s legate, the Turks might 
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have been driven forcibly back from Europe, and long centuries 
of suffering and dishonor spared to Christendom. But the lord 


of Servia, George Brankovich, yearned for his children whom 
Amurath held as hostages; Ladislaw, king of Hungary and Poland, 
was weary of the perpetual strife; even Hunyadi’s fiery voice was 
silenced; and a treaty of peace was signed with an enemy who 
might then, and then only, have been crushed. This treaty, 
shameful in itself, was still more shamefully broken in the fol- 
lowing year, when the Christian hosts again took the field, only 
to be utterly routed in the terrible battle of St. Martin’s Eve. 
Never was disaster more complete: Ladislaw’s severed head, borne 
on a pike over the Ottoman ranks, struck terror and despair into 
the hearts of his followers; Hunyadi, after a vain, furious effort to 
redeem this ghastly symbol of defeat, fled from a field red with 
his countrymen’s blood; the papal legate and two Hungarian 
bishops perished in the thickest of the fray. It was the beginning 
of the end, and four years later the cause of Christendom received 
its death-blow at Kossova, when Hunyadi, beaten finally back 
from Servia, was taught by the bitterness of defeat that his name 
no longer sounded ominously as of old in the ears of his Moslem 
foe. Only Scanderbeg remained unsubdued amid his mountain- 
peaks, and Amurath, flushed with conquest, now turned his whole 
attention to the final punishment of this audacious rebel. 

The scale on which the invasion of Croia was planned shows 
in itself how deep-seated was the sultan’s anger and how relent- 
less his purpose. One hundred and sixty thousand men were 
assembled in Adrianople, the ablest generals were united in com- 
mand, and Mohammed, his savage son and successor, accompanied 
the expedition, filled with fierce hopes of vengeance. Resistance 
seemed almost vain, but Scanderbeg, in no way disturbed by the 
coming storm, prepared with characteristic coolness to meet it at 
every point. He ordered all who dwelt in the open country or 
in unprotected villages to destroy their harvests and to quit their 
homes, so that the enemy might find no resources in the scorched 
and deserted fields. The women and children, the aged and 
infirm, were sent either to the sea-coast or out of the kingdom, 
many of them as far away as Venice. The fortifications of Croia 
were repaired ; the garrison was strengthened and put under 
command of a brave and able governor, and Scanderbeg him- 
self, with only ten thousand men, took the field, ready to way- 
lay and harass Amurath at every step of his difficult and dan- 
gerous march. The first severe fighting was done before the walls 
of Setigrade, a strongly guarded town which made a gallant re- 
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sistance, repulsing the Turks again and again, and only yielding 
when a traitor, bought by the sultan’s gold, poisoned the foun- 
tains which supplied the city with water. From this point the 
invading army marched on to Croia, covered the surrounding 
plains, planted their cannon—then an imposing novelty in war- 
fare—before its massive gates, and summoned the garrison to sur- 
render. A defiant refusal was returned; the Ottomans stormed 
the walls, and were repulsed with such fury that over eight 
thousand Janissaries perished in the combat, while Scanderbeg, 
poised like an eagle on the cliffs, waited until the battle was at 
its height, and then sweeping down on the unconscious foe, forced 
their trenches, fired the camp, and drove all before him with ter- 
rible havoc and slaughter. By the time Mohammed could rally 
his scattered forces the Epeirots were off and away, with little 
scathe or damage to themselves; and this exasperating method 
of attack was the weapon with which the mountain chief finally 
wore out the courage and endurance of the invaders. Every inch 
of ground was familiar to him and a snare to his enemies. Did 
Mohammed, burning with rage, scale the hills in pursuit, a hand- 
ful of men held him at bay; while Scanderbeg, appearing as if by 
magic on the other side of the camp, -chose this propitious mo- 
ment for an attack. By day or night he gave the enemy no truce, 
no respite, no quarter. Two hours out of the twenty-four he slept, 
and all the rest he spent in unceasing, unwearying, unpitying war- 
fare; until the Turks, harassed by a danger ever present but never 
visible, lost heart and trembled before the breathless energy of their 
foe. They were beginning also to suffer from a scarcity of provi- 
sions, and Scanderbeg took excellent care that this trouble should 
not be too speedily relieved. The supplies brought at an immense 
cost from Desia were intercepted and carried off triumphantly to 
the hills, and the unhappy Ottomans, starved in camp and 
slaughtered out of it, realized with ever-increasing dismay the 
unenviable nature of their position. 

It must be admitted, in justice to the Epeirots, that the suc- 
cess of Scanderbeg’s manceuvres rested exclusively on their abso- 
lute and unquestioned fidelity. Swift and sure information was 
brought him of every movement on the enemy’s part, and vigilant 
eyes kept watch over every rocky pass that gave access to his 
haunts. For once Amurath’s gold was powerless to buy a single 
traitor, and the systematic perfidy by which the Turks were ac- 
customed to steal what they could not grasp failed for once of its 
prey. After a fruitless effort to undermine the rock on which 
Croia was founded, the sultan sought to corrupt first the governor 
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and then the garrison with dazzling offers of advancement, but 
these men who held their lives so lightly held their honor very 
dear, and all the wealth in Adrianople could not purchase 
one poor Christian soldier. Baffled and heart-sick with repeated 
failure, Amurath at last offered to raise the siege and depart on 
payment of a small yearly sum, a mere nominal tribute to salve 
his wounded pride. But even this trifling concession was sternly 
refused by Scanderbeg, who would yield nothing to his hated foe. 
Then for the first time the sultan understood the relentless na- 
ture of this man whom he had petted as a child and wronged 
as a boy, whom he had held a helpless hostage in his hands, 
and who now defied him with unutterable aversion and scorn. 
Abandoning himself to grief, fury, and despair, he tore his white 
beard, and recalled his countless triumphs in the past, only to 
compare them with this shameful overthrow. He who had seen 
the allied powers of Christendom suing at his feet to be humbled 
in his old age by an insignificant Illyrian chieftain! The blow 
broke his proud heart, and on his death-bed he conjured his son 
to avenge his name and honor. Gladly Mohammed undertook 
the task, but the present was no time for its fulfilment. The siege 
of Croia was raised, the dejected Moslem army straggled home- 
wards, cruelly harassed at every step by their unwearied foe, and 
Scanderbeg once more entered his native city amid the acclama- 
tions of a brave people, born again to freedom, and wild to wel- 
come their deliverer. 

It is pleasant to think that, before being called a third time 
into the field, even this indomitable fighter found a little leisure 
in which to marry a wife and to cultivate the arts of peace. 
Domestic tranquillity ran but a slender chance of palling on its 
possessor in those stirring days; but Scanderbeg made the most 
of his limited opportunities. He carried his bride in triumph to 
every corner of his little kingdom, he labored hard to restore those 
habits of thrift and industry which perpetual warfare roots out of 
every nation, and he wisely refrained from overtaxing the narrow 
resources of his people. When his purse was empty he looked 
to his enemies and not to his friends for its replenishment; and 
that stout old adage, “The Turk’s dominions are Scanderbeg’s 
revenues,” is a sufficient witness to his admirable financiering. 
He realized fully that the legacy of hate bequeathed by Amu- 
rath to Mohammed would bear bitter fruits in the hands of that 
fierce and able monarch, and so employed every interval of peace 
in strengthening himself for the struggle that was to follow. 
Twice again during his lifetime was Epeiros invaded by the Otto- 
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mans; and Scanderbeg, driven from his lair, was hunted like a 
deer from hill to hill, now lying in covert, now fiercely resisting, 
but unconquered always. Wily offers of friendship from the sultan 
were received with a not unnatural suspicion and courteously de- 
lined; hired assassins were detected and delivered up to a prompt 
and pitiless justice. For forty years this Albanian soldier defended 
his mountain eyrie from a power vast enough to destroy two 
empires, and cruel enough to make the whole Eastern world 
tremble. Constantinople fell, while Croia stood unharmed. The 
last news brought to Scanderbeg, as he lay dying at Lyssa, was 
that the Turks had invaded the Venetian dominions. The feeble 
warrior raised himself in bed, and called for his sword and armor. 
“Tell them,” he gasped, “that I will be with them to-morrow,” 
and fell back fainting on his pillows. On the morrow he was 
dead. 


AGNES REPPLIER. 





MINE ENEMY. 


HE dwells ‘twixt the near gray hills and me, 
And he whom I hate is fair to see. 
His beauty fills me with angry pain, 
I look on him with a fierce disdain ; 
I shun the paths that his feet have trod, 
Nor deign to touch the unhallowed sod ; 
And oh! that my wrath might rise and strike, 
And mark with the brand of my dislike, 
Mine enemy! 


IT. 


I build a hearth-fire and build it well, 
And sit me down that its holy spell 

May wrap me about, and peace and calm 
Descend on my troubled heart like balm; 
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Then I fain those vague, sweet dreams would know 
That are born of dusk and the fire’s glow; 

But the fire dies with a fitful gleam, 

The room is chill, and my only dream— 


Mine enemy ! 


IIT. 


The eyes are tender that look in mine 
Across the cup of the festal wine ; 

And yet, O friend! between you and me 
Another loathed face do I see 

A spectre grim is hovering near, 

A thing to scorn and a thing to fear; 

A ghastly smile on its lips is set, 

It mocks me that I would fain forget 


Mine enemy ! 
IV 


Haply with suppliant voice of pray’r 
I speak to God; when, half unaware, 
The weak words tremble and die away ; 
What falsities do my vain lips say ? 
Deep in my heart and deep in my brain 
Are words I shall never forget again: 
“And thou lov’st not him, thou lov’st not Me, 
No heavy cross, but a crown should be 
Thine enemy!” 


V 


Of my cup of hate is left but this 

(The dreg which will bring me peace, I wis): 

To cast me at mine enemy’s feet; 

To kiss the dust in my woe complete; 

To fill his ears with my bitter cry: 

“Give me thy friendship, or I must die! 

Yea, fold me one instant to thy heart, 

And say but once that no more thou art 
Mine enemy !’ 


J. GERTRUDE MENARD. 


Woturn, Mass. 
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A PLEA FOR ERRING BRETHREN. 


A FRIEND tells me he thinks that the presentation of the doc- 
trines of Catholic theology concerning the true spiritual position 
of non-Catholics in good faith lately made in these pages, follow- 
ing upon a controversial discussion of the subject which appeared 
last autumn in the columns of,the New York Freeman’s Journal, 
will likely be widely noticed in other magazines and newspapers, 
both Protestant and Catholic; and thus much good will be done 
in inducing preachers, instructors, and essayists to change their 
method of discussing the subject of religious differences among 
professing Christians. He thinks also that the plain, unvarnished 
truth offers a new basis upon which to found better hopes, 
brighter prospects, and a more practical plan of bringing about 
that true unity of Christian faith and practice which most assur- 
edly all sincere believers, on both sides earnestly desire and no 
less devoutly pray for; that our Lord’s prayer may be' answered, 
‘That they may be all one’’; and his promise fulfilled—all the 
other sheep which are his being brought back into the One Fold 
under One Shepherd. 

But while my friend’s words echo the fervent wishes of my 
own heart, I bid him not be too sanguine of so happy a result, 
for it would argue the breaking down of one of the strongest 
walls within which human pride entrenches itself and bars the 
way against either advance towards unity from the one side, or a 
charitable invitation to its consummation on the other; a wall 
that has been long a-building—the wall of prejudice. So far as 
the discussion in a fair and fearless manner is concerned, it has 
been done over and over again by Catholic theologians. In our 
theological treatises the Catholic doctrine is not only plainly and 
fully taught, but every conceivable objection is urged, discussed, 
and refuted. Protestant theology has but little of this intellectual 
courage to show. The reason of the difference is easy of explana- 
tion. All that Protestantism or any non-Catholic religion possesses 
that is true and good we can fully allow, and give a wide margin 
besides. Grant it all it can claim, and it is at best only an incom- 
plete Christianity, a conglomeration of doctrines frequently incon- 
sequent and illogical, which, despite the truth of very many of 
them taken separately, it is quite evident the different denomina- 
tions are wholly unable to reduce to a common system of faith or 
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practice, although we hear not a little of their hopefully expressed 
but always abortive efforts to establish some such an unity, were 
it no better than a sort of religious confederation for common 
defence against that ofitimes serviceable but amusing bogie, “ papal 
domination.” 

Protestant theologians cannot, therefore, afford to present the 
Catholic side as it is stated by ourselves, and fairly notice or at- 
tempt to refute the Catholic objector, without exhibiting them- 
selves in sorry contrast. 

So I tell my friend that probably little or no notice will be 
taken of the arguments made even in their favor by Protestant 
journals. We all know how largely many of their periodicals de- 
pend for matter, if not for existence, upon keeping up the old 
prejudices against the Catholic religion; distorting our doctrinal 
definitions, rehashing the many times refuted historical lies, and 
shamefully eager in catching up and repeating exaggerated state- 

ents of real Catholic scandals, from which they are accustomed 
to draw the most unwarrantable conclusions against our holy faith, 
and use as padding to bolster up weak arguments in favor of 
their own.' 

I venture also to tell my friend that I do not think our Cath 
olic journals will take much notice, either, of the arguments pre- 
sented. If there is Protestant prejudice, there is Catholic prejudice 
too, not needing to be fomented, it is true, by our religious pub- 
lications as a price of continued favor with their patrons and 
readers, nor persistently upheld by Catholics generally as a shield 
of protection for our own opinions; but which, it must be owned, 
many persons do not feel themselves called upon precisely to go 
out of their way to make special and unusual efforts to dissipate. 
There is a well-founded feeling that Protestantism, as a system, 
richly deserves all the knocks it’ gets, and if Protestants do not 
like the blows, they had better get out of the system. 

Again, some simple souls might possibly take scandal, and 
imagine that defending the case of individual Protestants, honestly 
acknowledging the evidences of the working of the Holy Spirit 
among them, and the possibility of their receiving divine graces 
from a pious adherence to and practice of their peculiar forms 
of worship, would be tantamount to a defence of the false doc- 
trines some of them hold and of the erroneous and _ spiritually 
dangerous position of their sectarian zsms. Moreover, the expe- 
rience of the past has not given much encouragement to be fair 
and kindly just to Protestants. A people whose intelligence it is 
harder to reach in religious questions by knock-down and thrust- 
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out logical conclusions was perhaps never found on the face of 
the earth. Has not argument upon argument, proof upon proof, 
been wasted upon them ever since they came into existence ? 
“Ephraim is joined to his idols. Let him alone!” 

I think the majority of us have been accustomed to fall back 
upon the comforting consciousness we have of the irrefragable 
truth and divine right of the Catholic Church, the certainty of 
which we hold to be itself of a higher order than the certainties 
of human science. Magna est veritas, et prevalebit/—Truth is 
mighty and must prevail. Whether Protestantism prospers and 
holds its own among certain nations under favorable protection by 
the state (the only way it ever has kept its head above water), 
or whether, lacking this human support, it is elsewhere losing its 
hold upon the masses, and unable to defend its own flock against 
the attacks of the wolves of infidelity on the one hand, and deci- 
mation from the contagious rot of fanaticism on the other, of 
one fact we have no doubt: ultimately the Catholic truth will 
prevail. Why should we trouble ourselves? Would not that 
show a sign of distrust in the invincibility, per se, of truth? Of 
course we are very sorry for all who are trying to wage their 
own little battle of inevitable defeat upon the plains of their own 
choosing, instead of from the impregnable entrenchments of that 
citadel against which the gates of hell ever lays an unavailing siege. 

Too many of them, it is true, are with us and of us; too closely 
united with us, in the nearest and dearest relations of life, not to 
have our keenest sympathies aroused, and for us not to compas- 
sionate their spiritual condition, half-clad and half-fed souls as 
we know them to be; but, loving truth, as we do, better than 
our own lives, what more can be expected of us than to say to 
them: We are right and you are wrong; our religion is true 
and yours is false. We are of Christ and his apostles; you are 
of Luther and Calvin and others too numerous to mention. We 
are of the whole world, everywhere alike and always the same, 
as truth should be; you are of this place and that, everywhere 
different and never the same, as error must be. Thus we sum 
up the evidences in favor of our own position and against theirs, 
and walk out of court, quite self-satisfied that the Divine Judge 
will issue a writ of judgment and execution against them, for- 
getting that the mission of Christ, as it ought to be of thos 
whom he sent in his name, is a mission of reconciliation and 
redemption and not one of condemnation and punishment. The 
triumph of Christ is to win, not to defeat, those who know him 
not, or know him only to hate him and his doctrine. 
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Of what spirit is he who comforts himself with a full meal 
and a cheering fireside if his brother be starving and freezing 
upon his doorstep? How much less defensible is he who, thus 
enriched and happy, has received all those comforts precisely on 
the condition that he should share them with those who have 
them not? We seem to forget that all men are called to the 
same salvation as ourselves, have the same divine right in Christ 
to know the truth, and that the Holy Spirit invites each and 
every one to enter both the church militant, the church suffering, 
and the church triumphant on an equal footing with ourselves. 

Nevertheless, there are plenty of good reasons for the exis- 
tence of the prejudices of Catholics, enough to make it wholly 
excusable. Protestantism has ever made itself so offensively hos- 
tile to the church whenever it has attempted to defend its own 
position; and when or wheresoever it has drawn comparisons be- 
tween its own systems and the claims of divine jurisdiction made 
by Catholic authority it has exhibited such an unmistakable ani- 
mus of heresy, that, after all, one can hardly blame Catholics 
generally for the impressions they have received concerning Pro- 
testants taken as individuals. They see little or nothing of the 
actual interior life of so many of them as there are who, even 
by the strictest judgment of the church, cannot possibly be more 
than material heretics, their error being without sin on account 
of their surroundings of life, the moral impossibility of their know- 
ing the church, and their actual sincerity and good faith. From 
the very fact that the heretical position they assume prevents us 
from conscientiously holding communion with them in_ religious 
worship we are unable to form a just estimate of the value of 
their spiritual life, estimated, as it should be, on its intrinsic 
merits. 

What we read in Protestant books and journals, the petty and 
mean persecutions which in social life many of us are obliged to 
suffer on account of our faith from some ignorant bigots, the 
regular appearance upon the public stage of some foul-mouthed 
slanderer of priests and nuns, often introduced and sanctioned by 
their preachers—all these things, and much more to the same 
effect, combine to make such a prominent and apparently uni- 
versal show of an heretical spirit that it is small wonder to find 
Catholics so generally convinced that all Protestants are rightly 
defined as “‘heretics”’ in the worst sense of the word. That is the 
old definition of the Protestant religious field—all cockle and 
briers. Nothing to gather for God there. Put a torch to it, and 
let the flames save us the trouble of—well, of worrying our minds 
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or burdening our consciences about it, any way. To even sup- 
pose that aught else but cockle and briers, sown by the enemy 
and fit only for burning here and hereafter, is to be found in the 
Protestant field, and may be reaped therefrom, is something which 
might seem to some so venturesome, if not so dangerous, an asser- 
tion that they would be fain to cry out: Vade retro, Satanas /— 
Get thee behind me, Satan! 

It has been the earnest desire of the present writer to do 
what lay in his power, with God’s help, to dissipate this (mainly 
through Protestants’ own fault) honestly-founded prejudice. It in- 
duced him to write a certain article for a newspaper, entitled 
“Have Protestants divine faith?” and the almost universal appro- 
bation of its doctrine and sentiments which has come to him from 
all parts of the country, both from the clergy and laity, not only 
fills him with unspeakable consolation by proving how quickly 
the Catholic heart takes fire at the least spark of charity, but it 
has emboldened him to make this further effort to fan the kin- 
dled flame into a brighter and more ardent blaze, to arouse a 
more general interest in the subject, and stimulate others to en- 
courage any lawful practical effort that may be made to gain 
these erring souls. 

Catholics hear too much of the value of the soul to be 
indifferent to the fate of any one, however abandoned, however 
apparently hopeless, even if such persons have proved them- 
selves to be their bitter enemies and persecutors. If you can 
only succeed in bringing them face to face with the threaten- 
ing peril, and say: Behold! here are souls in danger. Look 
upon the crucifix, and tell me if anything in this wide world 
can hinder you from helping their rescue? Is there any sac- 
crifice short of the betrayal of your faith or the violation of 
the moral law that you would not gladly make if their salva- 
tion demanded it of you?—no one can doubt what would be 
the reply. I wish it were possible to give our erring Protes- 
tant friends one glance into the bosoms of Catholics to whom 
such an appeal would be made, that they might observe the 
emotions of divine charity it would stir up in the hearts of 
those who owe nothing to Protestantism but harassing insult 
and life-long suffering. The spectacle would give them an ex- 


ample of a practical Catholic interpretation of the fundamental. 


doctrine of Christianity, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with all 
thy strength, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as _ thy- 
self.” It would give them striking proof that to Cathdlics the 
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Cross is a standard of Christ-like self-oblation for the salvation 
of souls, around which they will generously rally at the first 
call to follow, if need be, the leading of a forlorn hope at all cost. 

Can any one deny that the Catholic Church has just as much 
of a mission to convert Protestants as it has to convert the 
heathen 2? Can any one deny that a grave responsibility lies upon 
us to labor for the conversion'of both? ‘Foreign Missions 
to the Heathen” is a title of a long and glorious record of 
supernatural success in which all possible sacrifice, even to mar- 
tyrdom, has ever been looked upon by the devoted Catholic 
missionary as a small price to pay for the privilege of winning 
(mark the word) some of these abandoned souls to Christ. ‘‘ Home 
missions to Protestants” have been indeed undertaken with no less 
marvellous success by single-handed giants like a St. Francis of 
Sales and a few others; but do you know of any concerted 
movement being set on foot in any part of the church, or by 
special bands of missionaries mainly, if not solely, devoted to 
such work?” There is surely no “lion in the way without ” 
whose roarings would appal the stoutest heart and discourage 
the hopes of even the most sanguine of such heroes. 

To speak of terrors to life or limb in the hearing of a Cath- 
olic missionary would be only to add fuel to the flames of his 
burning zeal. The trouble does not lie there. Let the church 
but once extend its hand of blessing upon a work to be done 
for the glory of God or for the salvation or comfort of mankind, 
and more than enough will come offering all they have and all 
they are with an eagerness which might mark a crowd of beggars 
coming to receive royal dignities and wealth to be had for the 
asking. 

No; there will come enough when the church calls; but— 
and here the present writer is forced to speak with a_ boldness 
which he must fain take the risk of being received by some 
of his readers as presumption, bordering very closely upon self- 
conceit—I dare to say that until we take our popular dictionary 
and change the definition of “ Protestant, ef id omne genus,” and 
are willing to understand it to mean (at least for very many of 
them) something quite different, if not 2 conspectu Domint some- 
thing quite opposite, to what has hitherto been understood by it, 
at once suggesting and inaugurating as a necessary consequence 
quite an apostolic plan of missionary enterprise which takes the 
good Shepherd to the very places where the lost sheep are to be 
found, making it an enterprise for the rescue of friends and not 
for the defeat of enemies, little or no hope can be held out of 
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ever reconciling Protestants in any great numbers. Instituting a 
popular movement of return to unity with the church by all law- 
ful methods offers, in the writer’s humble judgment, the only pos- 
sible assurance of achieving that happy result. We may go as 
we are, armed with our old-fashioned reaping-hook, spying around 
the borders of the Protestant harvest, and may glean a few 
handfuls here and there; but he who would cut a wide swath 
a-field must go equipped with a sickle of a fashion to suit the 
grain as it 7s and as it now stands, and not as controversial 
painters have pictured it. 

We must first of all not content ourselves with sitting down 
and examining it as it is described in books, but kneel down 
and scrutinize its actual condition as the eye of the Lord seeth 
it. The harvest to be reaped is his, and he who goeth forth to 
the work armed only for reaping cockle and briers will have 
little else to show for his labors; and to my thinking no one 
will be more astonished than the reaper himself at the small 
amount of the same he will have been able to gather for the 
brush-heap. But the wheat, the good grain? Why has he not 
gathered that? For the very good reason that he never saw 
any. Why was he blind to that? Simply because he either 
never went into it or near enough to it to see any, or he saw 
only with his own eyes, blurred with prejudice, and refused to 
see with the eyes of the Lord, which regardeth with mercy 
and charity, and, above all, with the clear vision of truth. 

But we were talking about definitions. My learned friend, 
Father Lambert, who wrote those two trenchant and unanswer- 
able little books, Notes on Ingersoll and Tactics of Infidels, in 
which he crushes all the swelling pretensions of that illogical 
swaggerer and his bottle-holder, lawyer Lacey, of Philadelphia, 
as one crushes an empty egg-shell in his grasp; and who has 
earned thereby the laurels of honor and tribute of gratitude not 
only from us Catholics, but from thousands of just such Protes- 
tants as I am endeavoring to introduce to my readers’ acquain- 
tance, attested, by bushel-basketfuls of letters received by him 
from their clergy and laity, not a few of whom expressed their 
debt of eternal gratitude to him for having thus successfully 
defended their faith in God, in Jesus Christ, and the Holy 
Scriptures—in one of those books very pithily remarks: “ The 
demand for a definition, like a motion to adjourn, is always in 
order.” 

Now, it will not be very difficult in this case to arrive at 
a true definition of those under considiration, viz.: Protestants 
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of every sect, who are in perfectly good faith, sincerely seeking 
the truths of religion, and honestly striving, just as Catholics 
do, to conform their lives to their belief. All we have to do 
is to get at their true spiritual condition in the sight of God, 
tested, of course, by the light of Catholic doctrine; no matter 
what they call themselves, nor what they are termed in the 
eye of the law, nor what opinions about them are held by this 
or that particular, and probably ignorant, adversary. 

Those of our readers who have perused the controversy al- 
ready alluded to, and the articles which so fairly and with *pro- 
found theological accuracy discussed the question in late issues of 
this magazine, need no further arguments to show that all such 
persons (the reader's attention is again called to the definition as 
above, strictly taken) are fully able to make acts of divine faith, 
hope, and charity; some knowing more, some knowing less of 
the whole body of truths contained in the Christian revelation as 
taught and defined by the Catholic Church. Proofs which could 
not be called in question, from the most learned theologians, were 
quoted in the course of the controversy alluded to more than 
enough to satisfy any one on this fundamental point. It was 
clearly shown that many non-Catholics were quite indistinguish- 
able (spiritually) from ourselves, so far as to deserve the name 
of “true Catholics,” being certainly ¢mplicit/y, and therefore in 
God’s sight, actually and really so. 

Now, their religion or religions, so called, are, as sects, here- 
sies. No one may deny that nor wish to. But it does not by 
any means follow that all persons brought up in these sects are 
heretics, or that their personal religion is damnable or hateful 
in the sight of God. Believing what they do on a divine mo- 
tive, the veracity of God revealing it, and living up to their be- 
lief in good faith as they do, it must be allowed that what 
religion they have is Christian, and what acts of faith, hope, 
and charity they make (for in those consist all divine religion) 
are essentially acts of Catholic, Christian religion. 

Being in error, and in our day so many of,them being in 
inculpable error, they continue in the practice of erroneous ex- 
ternal ceremonials of religious worship. Erroneous, I say, but not 
evil in themselves nor damnable in results, though depriving them 
of the spiritual benefits of the divinely ordained practices and 
ceremonies of the church. For example, they lack the priest- 
hood and all it gives us, and therefore fail to make many special 
acts of true religion, all dependent upon a living communion 
with that priesthood, an@ which conduce so much to the perfec- 
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tion of the soul, and so powerfully aid us in the work of sal- 
vation; to say nothing of the marvellous comfort which we 
derive from them in all the struggles of our temporal life. But 
there are numberless acts of divine religion not dependent upon 
that relation. These acts many do make, and make from the 
highest and purest motives. Suppose we were ourselves to be 
cut off from the possibility of receiving any sacrament, what 
would be our condition? Simply that we would be deprived of 
a certain means of the more easily attaining a definite end. 
Sacraments are only means to an end. Sacramenta propter 
homines. But who does not see that we could still make acts of 
faith, hope, and charity, and enough of them, if we would, to 
make ourselves saints ? 

Not only, therefore, do I say that Protestants can, and many 
do, make such acts, but I go further. Those spiritual acts of 
religion which are associated with a mistaken object—they hon- 
estly supposing it to be the true object of God’s revealed will— 
are not devoid of merit, even though they may fail of obtaining 
particular graces which God by his divine decree has made de- 
pendent upon the actual use of divinely appointed ways and 
means. Take their so-called ‘‘ Holy Communion,” for instance. 
Who can doubt that they obtain much merit from all their devout 
prayers, and acts of spiritual communion made with Jesus Christ 
as the Son of God and Redeemer, made by them in that service, 
erroneous in form and false in doctrine though it be? That they 
do not get the inestimable sacramental grace obtained by a real 
Communion with the true Eucharistic Body and Blood of Jesus 


Christ is undisputed. If they but knew! Sz sctrent donum Dei! 


Let the extraordinary faith in and burning love of the Blessed 
Sacrament seen in so many of those who once knew not and now 
know answer, and prove the devout, the divine sincerity of their 
hearts during the days of their Babylonish captivity of ignorance 
and unwitting error. 

Think a moment upon the religious acts which make up the 
substance of their public and private devotions. They listen with 
the utmost reverence and respect to the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures (the question of differences between their and our 
version is nothing to the present point); they pray either liturgi- 
cally or extempore, and every prayer is offered and ended as 
Catholic prayers are—fer Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum. 

They sing psalms and hymns of praise, of devout medita- 
tion upon the Passion and death of Christ, of penitence and 
contrition for sin, of faith in Christ as the Saviour of the world, 
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of aspiration and longing for union with God in heaven. Is 
there anything wrong, evil, hateful, damnable in all this? On 
the contrary, is it not all holy, edifying, instructive, sanctifying ? 
In a word, are not all their services of public and private wor- 
ship just so many occasions which, by their very nature and the 
spirit in which they are conducted, conduce most powerfully to 
inspire the worshipper to make numberless acts of divine faith, 
hope, and charity ? 

Eliminate the few actually false doctrines which are now 
held more by force of tradition than from intellectual conviction ; 
abolish their heretical ministry—heretical in the self-assumed right 
of preaching and expounding the word of God—and it is not 
saying more than can be substantiated that all the rest is at least 
conformable to Catholic doctrine, if not with Catholic usage, and 
its matter and form (saving what pertains to their sacraments), if 
it were judged to be advisable by competent authority, could be 
sanctioned by the church as fitting devotional worship for Catho- 
lics true and blue. Some folks imagine that a Catholic pastor is 
doing something questionable, and to which his bishop is obliged 
to shut his eyes, if he conducts a_ service of public worship in 
which he is not clothed with either a chasuble or a cope. Any 
religious service other than Mass or Vespers, especially if it be 
entirely in the vernacular, has to them an odor of heresy (for 
which they appear to possess a keen scent), even when conducted 
in a Catholic Church for Catholics only. Their definition of a 
Catholic would probably be the one once given by a Protestant: 
“A Catholic is one who worships God through a priest in sacred 
vestments standing at an altar.” To be consistent, they should 
define a Protestant to be ‘“‘one who cannot worship God at all, 
because he never hears Mass or Vespers.” 

It is not because there is anything intrinsically wrong or un- 
Catholic in the mere matter or form of Protestant religious servi- 
ces, saving some heretical expressions said or sung, that prevents 
us from attending or taking part in them. It is because they are 
unauthorized by the only power which has the divine right to 
sanction any such religious worship, and are conducted by men 
who, if they were even saints in God’s sight, have no divine ap- 
pointment from Jesus Christ either directly or through his church 
to preach the Gospel. But because for such good reasons asso- 
ciation with their worship is properly forbidden to us, we must 
bear in mind that they being in good faith and ignorance, such 
worship is obligatory upon their consciences, full of good to 
them, lifting up their hearts to God, inspiring them with divine 
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love, leading them to contrition for sin, and serving in many 
ways to help them attain their salvation. 

It is reported on good authority that the saintly Bishop of 
Boston, afterwards the Cardinal Cheverus, read the whole Epis- 
copalian service of ‘‘ Morning Prayer” to one of their congrega- 
tions and preached to them, all to their great satisfaction and 
edification. No doubt the occasion was a peculiar and excep- 
tional one where he judged it could be done without scandalizing 
Catholics or likely to be looked upon by the Protestant congre- 
gation as sanctioning the lawful independence of their church. It 
simply goes to show that my observation upon the nature of their 
services in themselves is just. In point of fact, the Episcopalian 
service is nothing but a medley of prayers and offices selected 
from our own Catholic missal and breviary translated into 
English. 

The day is past for the repetition of such an example, but 
not for preaching to Protestants anywhere, even in their own pul- 
pits. Several of our bishops, among whom notably was Bishop 
England, have preached to them in their churches, and more than 
one bishop has told me that they would be only too happy (as 
who would not be?) to accept such invitations, and would cordially 
approve of their priests doing the same. I have myself received 
two such invitations, which were extended to me by both ministers 
and church officials, and on both occasions my acceptance was 
heartily sanctioned by the Catholic bishops of their respective towns. 

If in the considerations already presented I apparently mag- 
nify the virtues of Protestants, God forbid that I should min- 
imize the danger, certainly to the salvation of some, which 
necessarily arises from the comparative spiritual poverty of re- 
sources which marks Protestant religious life, to say nothing of 
the strong temptation to spiritual pride, self-conceit, self-will, and 
self-love which their system has an indisputable tendency to 
nourish. God knows well this poverty and those temptations, the 
sad visitation upon them, unto the third and fourth generation, 
for the sins of their fathers of the so-called Reformation; but his 
grace is given to all men, his divine, yearning mercy knows no 
bounds; and who shall think to do him service by attempting to 
bind his loving hands and say to him: “Touch them not; they 
are accursed”? Who shall have the temerity to imagine he can put 
forth his hand and shut the ever-open door of the Sacred Heart 
of the Redeemer, whose blood was not poured out for any of his 
brethren in vain, and say to them: “Stop, you cannot enter 
here”? Rather do I hear that divine Voice, in tones of awful 
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warning to many of us half-hearted, unfilial, scandalous-living, 
worldly-minded, sacrament-neglecting, and grace-despising Catho- 
lics who bask in the very sunshine of the truth and grace of 
God: ‘Woe to thee, Corozain, woe to thee, Bethsaida. For if 
in Tyre and Sidon had been wrought the miracles that have been 
wrought in you, they would long ago have done penance in sack- 
cloth and ashes.” 

If the dangers and temptations of their state be great, if they 
be indeed alarming, where, then, is our own love of God and of our 
neighbor as ourself, that we are not all on fire with zeal for the 
divine honor and glory and for the spread of the kingdom of 
Christ? Why are we not besieging heaven with prayers for their 
conversion, glad in heart to know that they are doing at least 
what they can, and sincerely rejoiced to see them striving for 
their salvation the best they know how? Not envious of, nor 
carping at, their virtues, which, despite their unhappy state of ig- 
norance, they still possess in no small degree, but rather glorifying 
God for all his gracious gifts. Why are we not seeking them in 
love, doing everything possible to smooth the way to reconciliation, 
making every possible concession which the ingenuity of a large- 
hearted love might suggest as useful, instead of driving them away 
from the blessed light and -truth and beatitude of the church's 
communion by denunciations and revilings of all they have and 
hold as true and sacred ? 

What fruit have we to show from our labors, or no_ labors, 
hitherto undertaken to bring them to unity? Here and there 
converts come and are received, many and worthy ones, I allow, 
but still it must be owned singular instances, their appearance at 
our doors being often as astonishing to ourselves as if they had 
suddenly sprung up out of the earth; instances of conversion in- 
dicating no general return, as a mass, of these thousands upon 
thousands of our erring brethren in Christ and homeless children 
of the church. Even these converts have not come from fear of 
our threats, but in great part have been led by secret and, for all 
that we have done, little-merited inspirations of the Holy Ghost. 
Thus far we may be said to have gathered in only those full- 
ripened ears—ripened in the Protestant field, by the way, and 
there brought to perfection too by the vivifying influences of di- 
vine grace—which happen to be found bending ‘over the church's 
enclosure. Let us comfort ourselves as we may upon the intel- 
lectual triumph we have achieved all along the line over their il- 
logical and morally weak systems; one thing is plain: we have 
failed to win them as a mass from their errors. And what is the 
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consequence? Infidelity is sweeping them by thousands into its 
whirlpool of intellectual shipwreck and moral death. 

Now, I dare to call upon all of good will, and appeal to all 
who love God and esteem the inestimable privileges we enjoy, to 
take up the sickle which the Divine Reaper has placed in our 
hands, and following his example, and that of his big-hearted 
Apostle St. Paul, who made himself all things to all men that he 
might gain all, let us go out and harvest upon a wider field and 
cut as wide a swath as God shall give us grace. 

I have written it, and I repeat the words, if we could be 
fearless enough to acknowledge that the common, actual faith of 
Protestants who are in good faith is identical with ours in its 
essential quality, and saving their great and pitiable ignorance, I 
am convinced that it would open the way to the conversion of 
many of them. It is because they have the very thing we deny 
them to have that they are prevented from conversion, for it 
leaves them under the impression that they must give up that 
divine faith and take some other kind, one which seems to 
them can be none other than a blind, unreasoning plunge into 
intellectual darkness. 

He who has strong faith can afford to be fearless in telling 
the truth, the whole truth, He who cramps his faith with 
hide-bound externals and limits its spiritual range to ceremonial 
observances makes the church a sect. He lends his influence to 
the encroachments of that spirit of worldliness from which in past 
times the church suffered so much dishonor, and which provoked a 
resistance ending in wide-spread heresy and schism; a spirit which 
sets a higher value upon the external clothing, comfort, and 
human liberty of the body of the church than it does upon 
the divine perfections, enlargement and liberty of the soul of it, 
and which concerns itself more about the means of securing and 
enhancing the former than it does with inspiring the Christ-like 
sacrifices necessary to fdster and realize the latter. Such a one 
has no tru2 idea of the all-comprehensive charact2r of the Catholic 
religion, so perfect in its universality that not one soul on the 
face of the earth to-day but is able, zc e¢ nunc, by fidelity to 
grace to enter heaven by its door. The church is the spiritual 
mother of all made alive in Christ, and therefore her maternity 
is as universal as the grace of her divine spouse. 

Am I asked if one may believe that Protestants as a body 
love truth, reverence divine things, and generally esteem holiness 
of living, and that a goodly number of them aspire to realize 
it; that they suffer compunction for sin and pray for forgiveness ? 
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Yes; one may so believe and unhesitatingly assert it. One may 
say of many of them that there is absolutely nothing but exter- 
nal separation which distinguishes them,from us in the sight of 
God; “implicitly and before God,’ as a learned theologian 
(Bonal) puts it, “they are truly Catholics.” To the eye of the 
body it cannot be denied that even the very best of them seem 
to be anything but Catholics, so unlike us, indeed, that it is not 
difficult to distinguish one, be he of any class or walk in life, 
after a few minutes’ conversation even on only temporal affairs. 
Catholics live and breathe in an atmosphere of supernatural 
light, and are warmed by the ardent rays of a supernatural love, 
and nourished with a supernatural food, and all this so abun- 
dantly as to give a certain singular tone to even their exterior 
behavior and conversation, which is felt but not easily described. 
Who has not experienced the force of this instinct when ming- 
ling respectively with Catholic and Protestant acquaintances ? 
But despite all this differeace, observed externally, and not, I al- 
low, without some corresponding interior difference, at least in 
degree if not in the nature of their spiritual life, they neverthe- 
less enjoy divine light and love in a not unprofitable measure, not 
as Protestants, if you will, but as what such as I am pleading 
for are in God’s sight, and often in the church’s sight as well— 
Catholics in exile and bondage. 

One may also say of many of them that they shirk the know- 
ledge of the truth; are mere worldlings who seek their own lusts; 
to whom the doctrine of Christ is a constant reproach; who hate 
the purity and self-sacrifice of Catholics; who very seldom or 
ever pray; who because of their actual gross sins are not only 
lost to the church but to God, and therefore are in all the 
more desperate need of our pity, our prayers, and our greater 
heroic sacrifices. To be in earnest and to labor, after the exam- 
ple of the saints, for these lost souls will put our own divine 
charity to a worthy test. 

‘They are none of ours.” But who will deny that they all, good 
and bad, true and false, lovely for their virtues or repulsive for their 
sins, are of God’s own creation and his Son’s redemption? What 
would we more, if called even to die for them, that we should 
refuse to offer gladly that which for the best of us were of little 
worth to keep at, the price of what God, by our rejection of so 
divine and Christ-like a sacrifice, would lose? And if with the 
grace of God we would not shrink from doing all, far be it from 
us to find excuses for not doing less. The law does not bind 
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us, I know, but “the charity of Christ constraineth us. 
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It must be evident to my readers that I look upon the spir- 
itual state of Protestants generally as a peculiar one, almost en- 
tirely out of reach of judgment upon technical points of law. 
The problem of their reconciliation with the visible church (alas ! 
that it has to be called a problem at this late day) is to my 
mind a practical rather than a theoretical one. To deal with 
the question in this light presents, I think, the only possible 
hope of solution, and is unquestionably in accordance with the 
true spirit of the Church, whose spirit is the spirit of her divine 
Founder. The mission of Jesus Christ to the world is a mission 
of reconciliation of the erring and the lost. He is the Good 
Shepherd of the lost sheep, who not only can afford to but does 
leave the ninety-and-nine faithful in the fold to seek the one 
sinful wanderer. He has always “other sheep, not of this fold,” 
whom he said he must bring into the unity of One Fold under 
One Shepherd, and does not the burden of its accomplishment 
for Protestants lay upon our shoulders? 

We who shrink from defiling the hems of our garments with 
the touch of “heretics and all unbelievers’’ would do well to 
ponder upon St. Peter’s vision and the answer he got when he 
called what God offered him to eat ‘common and _ unclean,” 
and to lay to heart his own interpretation of God’s reply: “In 
very deed I perceive that God is not a respecter of persons. 
But in‘ every nation he that feareth him and worketh justice 
is acceptable to him.” 

The strong natural tendencies of the human mind and _ heart 
to assume the reins of self-sovereignty and protest against divine 
authority, to resist the infallibility of true order, to fret under 
the necessary restraints of the true good, and despise the simple 
chastity of the true beauty, are evident ever since the human 
race had a history. Mankind tends to go astray—in a word, 
to become /frotestant; sometimes wickedly, oftener foolishly and 
pitiably. He who created man “knows what is in man,” and 
he knows what is to be gotten out of man; and what by suffer- 
ing and error and even sin, following upon the exercise of his 
free will, is to be ultimately the means of his greater happiness 
and higher perfection in the divine life to which he is called 
through Jesus Christ. 

Protestants are legally heretics under condemnation for their 
outward adhesion to religious bodies which unite under a stan- 
dard of protest. That would seem to imply that they are a// 
conscious of being under protest against something or some one, 
but I insist that practically all that is a myth, and gives little 
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or no foundation for judgment of szz on account of obstinate 
resistance to known, rightful, divine authority. In approaching 
them and laboring for their reconciliation, we must take them 
as they are, not in the. sight of human law, but as we are con- 
vinced, from well-proven facts, that they are in the sight of 
God, and deal with them accordingly. 

What language would our Lord use to them and concerning 
them if he were here to deal personally with them ? What 
plan would St. Paul lay out to reach them? What would he 
“make himself to be,” if he found himself here thrown into the 
work of being, not an apostle to heathen Gentiles, but an apostle 
to erring Christians ? 

Between the church and many such Protestants whose religious 
state I have described there is a barrier of separation which to 
the carnal. eye appears as an impenetrable wall of granite,. but 
by the spiritual eye is easily discerned as being little more than 
a sheet of painted paper, and one which, when approached by 
them sincerely seeking the truth, being led by the grace of God 
and encouraged to come by our words of loving invitation and 
instruction, proves to be no thicker or stronger than blotting- 
paper, and to their great amazement yielding to the first touch 
and passed as quickly, often without a scratch to show that the 
transit has been at the cost of perceptible effort or conscious- 
ness even of the existence of an obstacle overcome. 

This is the case with numbers of intelligent, pious converts 
who, now realizing the logical and moral conclusions which their 
own faith and principles necessarily implied, cannot understand 
how they could have remained so long in Protestantism, saying, 
and most truly: ‘I see now clearly that I never was anything 
but a Catholic all my life.” 

That tells the story and confirms the whole argument of this 
essay. This same state of many of his friends, still Protestant, 
appears to his mind so self-evident that he is eager to tell them 
of it, and is not a little disgusted and disheartened (forgetting his 
own experience) to find that both his Protestant friends, and his 
Catholic ones, too, believe most firmly in the reality and impene- 
trability of the painted granite wall, for by Catholic law on the 
one side, and Protestant law on the other, it must be granite, 
“just as any man, too,” they add, “ with half an eye ought to 
see.’ And so they both go on in the same old Judaizing spirit, 
in spite of St. Paul’s words, ringing trumpet-toned down through 
eighteen centuries: “Whosoever are led by the spirit of God, 
they are the sons of God.” ALFRED YOUNG. 
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FREDERICKSBURG AND THE ASSAULT ON MARYE’S 
HEIGHTS. 


THE bombardment of Fredericksburg, December 11, 1862, the 
laying of the pontoon bridges, and the entrance of the Union 
army into that city, and the assault that followed, have often been 
described from the point of view of newspaper correspondents, 
commanding generals, and staff-officers. To obtain a broad view 
of a subject, it is true, one must remain at some distance; but in 
this way interesting details are apt to be overlooked. The writer, 
as a line officer of one of the fighting brigades of the fighting 
Second Corps, undertakes to describe only that which came with- 
in his own narrow field of observation. 

By the morning of December 12, 1862, all of the Second 
Corps had crossed the pontoon bridges into Fredericksburg. 
The white inhabitants had fled, but the negroes thronged the 
streets, nearly all of them busy moving all sorts of material, beds, 
and articles of furniture, ornaments, clothing, trunks, provisions 
of various sorts; some of them were rolling barrels of flour in 


front of them. The soldiers paid little heed to their doings, 
except to chaff them. ‘“ Where is that ham going with you, 


uncle ?”’ an old negro was asked. “I declah, cap’n’”’—this to 
the private who had asked—‘I done fine a little niggah stealin’ 
dat po’k, an’ I reckon to tote it back w’ar he done fotch it fom.” 

In the olden time the capture of a stronghold was usually 
followed by its sack. Indeed, it is not so many years since 
the French and English looted Pekin. The right to plunder 
the conquered was of old one of the least cruel of the rights 
against which even the soundest public sentiment saw no reason 
to protest. To a certain extent the United States still recognize 
such a right, only that they limit its exercise to the sea. Yet 
prize-money for captured ships is as much the plunder of the 


conquered as would be the sack of a captured city. Was Fre- 
dericksburg sacked? It was; but the plunder was not carried 
away. The men of thievish propensities who rifled the houses 


of that city were but few in proportion to the great masses of 

troops that filled the streets and slept ,in the houses during four 

days. When the retreat from the city finally took place the 

provost-guard seized most of the booty from the plunderers and 

left it piled up to be reclaimed by the citizens on their return. 

The only plunder that was indulged in by all was that of the 
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tobacco factories, and not even the severest martinet could with 
any justice complain of this against soldiers who had for weeks 
been nearly destitute of the comforting weed. The Army of the 
Potomac as it was at that time, in its palmy days, before it had 
been recruited with substitutes and bounty-men, was not fond of 
plundering, and from the point of view of humanity no less than 
discipline can fairly be said to have reflected credit on the cause 
it had been enlisted to defend in spite of the momentary forget- 
fulness of a comparatively few. 

The night of December 12 was, however, a night of revel- 
ry in Fredericksburg. Probably few small cities of the United 
States have been better stocked with every variety of intoxicating 
drinks—wines of all sorts, ales and porters in bottles, gin and 
rum, and, above all, whiskey in abundance. Many of the pri- 
vate houses seemed to have enough in their cellars to fuddle the 
strong heads of the entire companies that occupied them. It 
was not until near midnight that the men fell asleep. The par- 
lors and bed-rooms of all the houses, the passages, the stair- 
ways, every space on the floors, were full of sleeping soldiers. 
Along the sidewalks other thousands slept on mattresses that 
they had brought out of the houses, or in their own blankets, 
By one o'clock on the morning of the 13th, when the writer, 
being on duty as an officer of the guard, stood in the middle 
of King Street, there was scarcely a sound to be heard except 
the snoring of the tired troops whose dark forms lay in rows 
on either hand. The Confederate artillery on Marye’s Heights 
had thrown an occasional shell into the town during the day, 
sending bricks and coping-stones flying about and shattering 
window-glass by their explosion; but partly, no doubt, from an 
unwillingness to injure the place, and partly in order to save 
their ammunition for more important uses, the Confederate fire 
had slackened in the afternoon and had ceased at dark. 

At daylight of Saturday, the 13th, the streets re-echoed the 
bugle calls for reveillé, a hasty breakfast was cooked on the 
sidewalks and gulped down, and by six o'clock the ranks were 
formed and the horses were hitched in the batteries. The 
weather was extremely mild; it was towards the end of that 
balmy season called the Indian Summer. The gray frost that 
had lain upon everything disappeared, and*a thick fog filled 
the air. The lofty Marye’s Heights, fortified by Confederate 
field-works, and surrounding the city on the south at a dis- 
tance of about three-quarters of a mile, were entirely invisible 
through the fog. Standing in front of the Presbyterian church, 
one could barely discern the base of its tall spire, which had 
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been a chosen mark for some of the Union batteries during the 
bombardment two days before. 

What was the feeling of the Army of the Potomac while 
preparing for the memorable assault? The Army of the Poto- 
mac was a representative American army, well disciplined, but 
fond of understanding what it was about. It was a body of 
highly intelligent men; many of them always carried a_ pocket- 
map of Virginia, and nearly all were accustomed to study their 
own movements and the reported movements of the other armies 
with an almost scientific interest. Among the privates of every 
company there was always at least one amateur strategist, who, on 
account of his searching analyses and criticisms of the military 
operations, was nicknamed ‘the General,’ ‘the Engineer,” or 
the like. For several weeks this army had been in  winter- 
quarters across the river, not more than two or three miles from 
Fredericksburg, and twice or thrice a week during that time 
thousands of these men had taken their turns at picket along the 
river bank, where they had a close and unobstructed view of 
Fredericksburg and the surrounding country. From day to day 
they had observed Marye’s Heights and had carefully scanned its 
lines of earthworks with the naked eye and with the field-glass. 
By means of generally recognized military principles and of an 
experience gained in former campaigns they had been enabled to 
form a just opinion of the possibilities and probabilities involved 
in the situation. The universal opinion thus maturely and 
leisurely formed was, that Marye’s Heights could not be carried 
by a direct assault. There was also a species of argumentum ad 
hominem. Looking at the Confederate position, they reasoned 
thus: ‘Give us such a position, and the whole Southern Con- 
federacy could not take it from us by a direct assault. 
But the Confederates are excellent soldiers, as we know from a 
long acquaintance with them. Therefore, they cannot be driven 
from the position.” Some one may think that the prevalence of 
such an opinion would of itself have rendered success impossible. 
With new or inferior troops that is likely. But Fredericksburg 
was precisely one of those battles which provéd the magnificent 
character of the Army of the Potomac; for, although knowing the 
futility of the assault, never, it is confessed by witnesses, Con- 
federates and Federals alike, did soldiers march into the face of 
defeat and death with greater steadiness and with firmer deter- 
mination to go as far as men could go than was shown by the 
Army of the Potomac hour after hour that day, until night and 
darkness closed in and stopped the slaughter. 

Late in the forenoon the sunlight broke through the fog, 
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then the fog lifted, ani there again lay open to the view the plain 
dotted with old-fashioned homesteads, off to the right front a 
white block of marble marking Martha Washington’s tomb, and, 
beyond, the heights where the Confederate army was quietly and 
grimly waiting for events. The battle opened two miles below, 
where Franklin with the left wing was advancing to carry out 
a part of the plan, and now we who form the right wing, un- 
der Sumner, are to move. Kimball’s Brigade—afterwards Car- 
roll’s—of French’s Division of the Second Corps was to open 
the attack of the right. It had been a chief brigade of Shields’ 
Division in the Shenandoah Valley, and in all its many cam- 
paigns had been particularly remarked for its dash, endurance, 
and intelligence on the skirmish line. Hence the choice of it 
for this serious work. The four regiments, each in a column 
by itself, moved out along four parallel streets, under orders 
to deploy in one continuous skirmish line as soon as they should 
have got beyond the houses of the city. But before the de- 
ployment had begun, just as the heads of the parallel columns 
had reached the edge of the city, little puffs of smoke rose 
from the ground at the foot of the decline down which we 
were descending to the plain. It was Barksdale’s Mississippi 
Brigade, which had held the town when the pontoon bridge 
was laid, and which, on being driven from the streets, had halted 
and remained just outside in a skirmish line. As their bullets 
sang through our columns our bugles sounded the “ Forward !”’ 


and onward we went headlong down the hill at the double-quick, 


the brigade so promptly and skilfully obeying the next bugle- 
call, “‘ Deploy as skirmishers!” that by the time we had passed 
all the city houses and their garden-fences we extended in a sin- 
gle rank, with intervals between the men, across the two roads 
that led south from the city, and far out on either hand, the colors 
of the four regiments pointed towards Marye’s Heights and wav- 
ing in gallant style. 

Barksdale’s line gave way slowly, and now we scrambled on 





over fences and thro hes, and as, with considerable diffi 





culty and some tactical movements unnecessary to detail, we 
made our way across a canal and ascended a slight rise of 
ground, we could see through the embrasures of the Confederate 
earthworks on Marye’s Heights the cannoneers standing to their 
guns. The next second those works from one end to the other 
sent forth puffs of smoke, and a line of shells was bursting above 
our heads. Again our bugles rang out: “Charge bayonets 

“Forward!” ‘“ Double-quick!” Click, click, the bayonets were 
fixed, and the skirmishers of French’s Division sent up a cheer 
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that, it was afterwards said, was heard a mile beyond Marye’s 
Heights. Barksdale’s skirmishers fell back and we saw no more of 
them so far as we knew. Our dead and wounded were already 
considerable in number, but our advance continued until we reached 
the point where the “Telegraph” road forked, the right prong 
going to Orange Court-House, the left to Richmond. Here 
was a cluster of houses; the triangular space between the two 
roads was occupied by a little brick grocery-store; on the left 
of the forks was a stone blacksmith’s shop, with open ground 
beyond in that direction; on the right almost a village of frame 
dwelling-houses. Across this fork our skirmish line halted, and fur- 
ther than this no Union line passed that day but one, and that 
one was the Irish Brigade. 

We looked back towards the city across the plain over 
which we had advanced; there were no troops of ours in sight, 
but from a knoll here ‘and there at the edge of the city bat- 
terics were firing over our heads at the Confederate works on 
the heights in front of us. Our brigade seemed for the moment 
to be without support. The grocery-store was a triangular 
building, 


narrow face was a heavy door that was shut. <A _ few blows 


with the sharp angle at our side cut off, and in that 


from musket-butts opened it, however, and our wounded were 
carried in and laid wherever there was room, on the floor be- 
tween the boxes and barrels, and on the long counter. The 
groans of pain, the lamentations and the prayers to Heaven of 
the wounded and dying that came to the ears of us who were 
outside were pitiful. ‘ Lord Jesus, have mercy!” ‘ Oh, mother, 


mother!’ the writer heard repeated over and over in _plain- 


tive wails, and, amid all, more subdued murmurings of prayer, 


and, sad truth! 


oaths and curses from men whose anguish of 
pain was greater than their patience could bear. 

The atmosphere is now clear and the sky bright. We are 
firing from every angle and window and fence-corner at the can- 
noneers up on the hill in front of us. Near the foot of the hill, 
and scarcely a stone’s throw, as it seems to us, is a common 
stone wall, and occasional puffs of smoke show that a Confederate 
line is behind it. All of a sudden every gun of the Confederate 
batteries opens once more, and the air above our heads is cut by 
the hissing flight of their shot and shell. From every street of 
Fredericksburg a column of bjue is descending to the plain, and 
there a beautiful line is forming, the stars and stripes fluttering 
gayly at intervals above it. The sixty Confederate cannon salute 
it with accurate effect, but the blue line cheers, and forward it 
comes with steady tread. From our advanced and isolated posi- 
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tion we can, from time to time, when the smoke clears away for 
a few moments, see the faces both of the Union line and the Con- 
federate cannoneers from the moment the line emerges from the 
city until, essaying a charge, it moves gallantly on under the 
galling and deadly fire and reaches our ground, or ground in ex- 
tension of ours, and then halts, incapable of doing more. Many 


striking incidents we witnessed. One will illustrate the splendid 
spirit and discipline of the Army of the Potomac in battle. <A 


New York regiment, through some mistake or stupidity, was 
brought up the Telegraph road in column of fours, and was 
halted in that formation between the grocery-store and the frame 
dwelling-houses. For this reason the Confederate bullets were 
raking it from front to rear through its whole length, yet every 
man of it who was not shot stood erect; nor did a head stoop 
unless hit when the Confederate battery just in front of us, seeing 
the advantage, sent solid shot into the column. . It seemed fully 
five minutes before some one having authority changed the for- 
mation and thus saved the regiment from being annihilated. <A 
hen and her brood waddled and strutted across the Richmond 
road, and as the. bullets whizzed past the mother-fow!l snapped 
actively about in the air, probably supposing that the flying mis- 
siles were insects worth catching for the little ones. A horse, 
with empty but blood-stained saddle, galloped down from the 
Confederate lines, and, as he reached us, tumbled in the dust, 
dead, alongside of a dead Union soldier from whose waist-belt 
hung a gaudy dress-pattern of plaid silk, plundered in the town. 
Line after line moved out from Fredericksburg in fine array, 
and: the plain was already thickly strewn with the Union 
wounded and dead in blue overcoats. Hours had passed, and still 
the right wing of the army was coming forward in successive 
lines to lay its useless offering upon that holocaust. Nearly one- 
half of the Second Corps who had so far become engaged were 
wounded or dead, and that continued to be about the average 
proportion to the end. A corporal of the writer’s company was 
the sole survivor of eleven who had crawled out past the grocery- 
store to a fence-corner beyond to sharp-shoot the Confederate can- 
noneers. When we looked back we could see the smoke-clouds 
of the artillery at the edge of the city, and, still further back, 
that of the heavy guns which were ranged along the’ Stafford 
Heights north of the river, all of whose projectiles were coursing 
through the air over our heads, while far up above the Stafford 
Heights was Prof. Lowe’s captive balloon, Confederate shells burst- 
ing dangerously near it. 

The hills reverberated the thunder of cannon and Marye’s 
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Heights were almost hid in smoke, which was pierced by the glare 
of Confederate cannon and of bursting Federal shells, and by the 
long flashes of infantry fire that marked the direction of the Con- 
federate lines. 

The afternoon was well on when other columns issued from 
the city streets and deployed in line of battle, two stands of 
colors to each regiment, the one the beautiful stars and_ stripes, 
the other the banner of everlasting green. It was the Irish Bri- 
gade, and every officer and man bore a sprig of green box in 
his cap. Were they successful? Only in. leaving their dead 
closest of all to the Confederate lines. They passed the high- 
water mark which Kimball’s skirmishers had set at noon, and 
which no other brigade than the Irish Brigade had passed or 
was to pass that day. Onward they swept, the four regiments in 
a single line of battle. By the time they had reached the level 
tract of ground just to the left of the clump of houses at the 
forks of the road from which we were observing them, they 
seemed to have attracted most of the fire of the Confederate bat- 
teries. But though the shells were bursting above their heads in 
almost as good an alignment as their own, and the canister was 
rattling into their ranks, no sign of wavering could be perceived 
in their splendid advance. 

Could it be possible, we thought, that they would succeed ? 
For a moment it seemed as if they could not be resisted. Cer- 
tainly, if any men that bloody day gave hope that Burnside’s 
movement was not after all a very badly advised one, these men, 
with the flag of the Union supported by the symbolic green of 
ever-hopeful Erin, were foremost among them. 

We had plenty, however, to occupy us in our own front. 
With every advance and by whatever command, we at the clump 
of houses had made efforts at support and co-operation; conse- 
quently, we came in at these times for a heavy fire of the Con- 
federate infantry, intended to check any possible advance on our 
own part. Shortly afterwards the writer looked off to the left 
and front, and there, within not more, as it appeared, than thirty 
or forty yards, lay a line of men in blue overcoats. Was it the 
[rish Brigade ? No; it was the Irish dead. Their brigade had been 
withdrawn at last by whatever officer was then in command of it. 

Dusk came on, and the right wing retired from the field 
into the city. The hopeless struggle was then continued by the 
centre, under Hooker, until night put an end to the Battle of 
Fredericksburg,_leaving the Confederate army victorious without 
serious loss and the Army of the Potomac vanquished without 
disgrace, THOMAS F. GALWEY, 
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THE EGYPTIAN WRITINGS. 


THE discovery of the key to the ancient hieroglyphic writ- 
ings of Egypt is ranked among the greatest scientific achieve- 
ments of the century. Not until a little more than sixty years 
ago, after three hundred years of indefatigable seeking on the 
part of the leading .scholarship of Europe, was the key to the 

literature of an extinct civil- 


mysterious alphabet found, and the 
ization, antedating the Mosaic records by centuries, opened for 
our reading. We have no reason to believe that the Greeks or 
the Romans ever attempted to decipher the ancient inscriptions 
If their authors wrote about them at all, it was as if dealing 
with mysteries whose explanation had been irrecoverably lost. We 
first hear of their study in Horapollo, an Egyptian scribe who 
lived in the beginning of the fifth century of the Christian era. 
He gathered up the traditions about them and_ such interpreta- 
tions of their meaning as he could find. A translation of Hor- 
apollo into Greek, made a century or two after, when every ves- 
tige of certain knowledge was lost, is ‘the only ancient volume 
entirely devoted to the task of unravelling the mystery in which 
Egyptian learning has been involved; and,. . . in many instances, 
unquestionably contains the correct interpretation.” 

In the sixteenth century of the Christian era the work of 
deciphering the Egyptian writings was fairly begun, a work that 
the early church in Egypt might have prosecuted with far less 
difficulty ; but primitive Christianity, it is possible, looked upon 
the ancient inscriptions as relics of an idolatrous past which 
it were better to wipe out for ever. The idol-hating monks of 
St. Anthony did their best at mutilating the long lines of pic- 
tured story remaining on the temple walls. And considering what 
Egypt's invaders had done, from Shepherd King to Persian, and 
what Turk and scientist and tourist have done in our day, the 
wonder is that anything is left on the soil of Egypt in the way 
of antiquities. It is but recently that a check was placed upon 
the wholesale pillage of Egyptian remains. The Egyptian gov- 
ernment at last has taken steps to preserve what is left of its 
monuments, and a law has lately gone into effect obliging visi- 
tors to the temples and tombs to carry a ticket costing five dol- 
lars. Every lover of art and history will be glad to hear that 
the sum realized from this tax—some ten thousand dollars yearly, 
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it is anticipated—will be expended in protecting what has been 
unprotected for ages. The tourist and his Arab accessory will 
need close watching all the same. The typical tourist thinks 
little of destroying a whole tablet if so he can get possession of 
a single perfect hieroglyph. Lepsius enriched German museums 
by chiselling out royal cartouches; and so the Egyptian peasant 
chips off a bit of sculpture for the farthing the tourist will give 
for it. Within the last year or two English travellers have been 
found chopping away at the obelisk of On with an axe. The 
obelisk of On is the most venerable obelisk on the face of the 
earth, and has been called the ‘tombstone of the ages.” It 
was one hundred years old at least when Abram was born. The 
maiden Asenath, no doubt, looked up at its hieroglyphics on the 
day she became the bride of Joseph the Hebrew. 

The search for the key to the ancient writings at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century had resulted in little but contro- 
versy and theories. The old inscriptions were as meaningless as 
ever, and the hope of reading them was on the wane. The key 
to their mystery had disappeared with the Egyptian priesthood. 
That priesthood, with its mystic key to the mysteries, had first 
been suppressed, then annihilated, by Christianity. Constantine 
and Theodosius had been mighty instruments in overthrowing 
Egyptian paganism, and the last roots had been exterminated 
in the sixth century. ‘Where the resurrected Osiris had been 
worshipped the resurrected Christ was adored with the simple 
rites of the early Coptic Church.” As early as A.D. 200 the 
ancient system of writing had been laid aside in Egypt by the 
church because of its connection with idolatry. Translations of 
the Old and the New Testament, and of other religious books, 
had been given to the people in Coptic, and in those translations 
the Coptic tongue, long a dead language, had been preserved—a 
fact that had much to do in discovering the lost key to the 
ancient writings. According to Herodotus, who wrote B.C. 447, 
all educated persons in Egypt understood or could read the hiero- 
glyphics. The hieroglyphics were classified at that time under 
three heads: 1st. The Most Ancient; 2d. The Hieratic; 3d. The 
Demotic. 

Each was written from right to left. The difference as well 
as the similarity of the writing is to be found described in He- 
rodotus. The Ancient hieroglyphic was the sacred writing of the 
priesthood. It is the most ancient writing, and is found upon the 
oldest monuments. The Hieratic is a debasement of the ancient 
hieroglyphic. It came in about B.C. 3000, with the Ninth Dynasty. 
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It fell into disuse when the Demotic was introduced. The De- 
motic was the ordinary script of the people, a debasemeut of the 
Hieratic. It is rare upon the monuments, as it was in no way 
suited for cutting upon stone. It came in about the seventh 
century before Christ. It was the writing of the court. Public 
annals, deeds, and documents were written in Demotic, which in 
time gave way to Coptic Greek. 

Coptic Greek gave an important clue to the mystery of the 
ancient writings. The Copts were the lineal descendants of the 
true Egyptian stock. The Copt,of to-day speaks a form of the 
common language of modern Egypt, an Egyptian dialect of Ara- 
bic. His native tongue fell into disuse more than a century ago, 
but is well known to science. The Copts exchanged the worship 
of the gods for Christianity before the third century. From the 
time of the Ptolemies, some B.C. 300, the Coptic tongue had been 
mixed with the Greek; its roots are identical with those of the 
language written in the sacred characters upon the walls and the 
papyri of ancient Egypt. 

The key to the Ancient writings was lost through the estab- 
lishment of Christianity in Egypt and the conversion of the Copts. 
In the relation between the Coptic tongue of the early Christian 
priesthood and the ancient hieroglyphics it was preserved, a 
significant fact to be borne in mind in the study of this subject. 
Coptic and the Egyptian of the Pharaohs are no more unlike 
than Latin and Modern Italian. 

The early seekers for the lost key were speedily convinced 
that nothing could be gained without a sound basis for investi- 
gation. Of guess-work there was no lack. Three hundred years 
and more of theorizing brought forth enormous folios, volumes 
of mystical rubbish, and vaporings of theorizers. One savant 
would assert he had found proofs of the truths of Christianity 
where another would show an exposition of astrology; .one 
seeker would read a description of the mariner’s compass and the 
magnet where another found the Lost Word. A famous theory 
was that of the Chevalier Pulius, according to which it was only 
necessary to translate the Psalms of David into Chinese, and to 
write the translation in the ancient Egyptian characters, to trans- 
late certain rolls of papyri which he declared to be books of the 
Jewish Scriptures. Everything relating to the subject had seem- 
ingly been brought to bear upon its solution, and not a single 
satisfactory clue had been reached, when the discovery of the 
Rosetta Stone (1799) gave something like a promise of ultimate 


success. 
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More than one hundred men of letters had been invited by 
Napoleon Bonaparte to accompany the French army to Egypt 
(1798). Napoleon had another ambition than the establishing of 
a French colony in the valley of the Nile, and every advantage 
for study and research was extended to the members of the sci- 


entific corps of the French army. He was thoroughly interested 
in their discoveries of antiquities, their copies and casts. The 
writings were undecipherable to them, nor did they make special 
effort to read them. They classified the monuments, however, 
ranking the most ancient among the most modern, as other 
Egyptologists had done before them. One day, when a squad of 
soldiers were repairing the earthworks of Fort Saint Julien, a little 
to the north of the village of Rosetta, some fourteen miles from 
Alexandria, they brought to light an old tablet, which but for the 
vigilant oversight of the scientific corps might have remained un- 
noticed. Fort Saint Julien was built upon the site of an ancient 
temple, where four monuments of Rameses II. had once stood, 
The tablet was covered with inscriptions. It was of black granite, 
much mutilated, about three feet in height and two in breadth. 
Large pieces had been broken from the top and the bottom. Its 
inscriptions were in the three kinds of writing: Hieratic, 14 lines; 
Demotic, 32 lines; Greek, 52 lines. The scientific corps realized 
its value at once. If the Greek inscription should prove to be 
a literal translation of the one in the ancient hieroglyphics, the 
long-sought basis for deciphering the writings had at last been 
found. 

Three indispensable prerequisites for the study had been lack- 
ing: First, a certain knowledge of the language of the inscrip- 
tions; second, a number of inscriptions or fac-similes with the 
same meaning for comparison; /¢/zrd, an authentic translation of 
an ancient inscription into some known language. 

At the time of the discovery of the Rosetta Stone, Quatre- 
mére had published his work, Sur la langue et litterature de 
l’ Egypte, in which he proved, to the satisfaction of some at least, 
that the language of the ancient writings was Coptic.* So much 
for the first prerequisite. The second was being supplied by the 
scientific corps of the expedition. The third—possibly the old 
tablet would furnish the third. With the surrender of Alexandria 
the stone fell into the possession of the English, and George the 
Third finally had the honor of presenting it to the British Mu- 

*In 1636 Father Kircher, in his study of hieroglyphics, called attention to the Coptic tongue. 
He had many successors, adopters of his views. Clues for the final victory, which is awarded 


to Champollion, were furnished by many, among whom is Zoega (1797), who took the ground 
that the ancient characters were a real written language, representing sounds and letters 
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seum, where it may be seen to-day, the priceless treasure of the 
Egyptian gallery. Fac-similes of the stone were at once circu- 
lated among the seekers for the key. Reading the Greek inscrip- 
tion was comparatively easy, and that conveyed the information 
that it was a translation of the other two inscriptions, one of 
which was in hieratic, the other in demotic, writing. Perhaps for 
the general reader no better account of the study of the stone 
can be found than is given in Egypt and its Monuments, by Dr. 
Hawks. Porson, of England, according to Dr. Hawks, and Heyne, 
of Germany, together with members of the French Institute, 
applied themselves to a correct reading of the Greek text. De 
Sacy and Akerbad devoted themselves to the demotic; Cham- 
pollion and Dr. Young were the pioneers in the field of the hie- 
ratic interpretation, and their advance was long retarded owing 
to their holding to false notions, particularly that the hieroglyphic 
characters were purely symbolic. Fierce has been the controversy 


shtfully be called the discoverer of the long-lost, 


over who may rig 


long-sought-for key. Says Dr. Hawks: 


‘It would be most unjust to undervalue the services of Dr. Young. If he 
did not discover the whole art of deciphering the mysterious characters, let it be 


remembered that the merit of complete discovery belongs to no one individual, 

and that up to the time of Dr. Young no one had accomplished 
But he never contemplated the possibility of an entire 
The honor of discovering 


so much as he. 
phonetic alphabet as existing in the hieroglyphics. 


ipollion, . . . discoverer, master, 








that alphabet belongs to Jean Frangois C 
guide in the intricate mysteries of hieroglyphic interpretation.”’ 


Long before the discovery of the Rosetta Stone Egyptologists 
had accepted the hypothesis that a certain sign, very common on 
all the monuments, /( ) stood for the name of a 
king. Dr. Young called Champollion’s attention to the conjecture 
and the recurrence of the sign on the Rosetta Stone.* Now, in 
the Greek text of the Rosetta Stone the name most frequently 
repeated was Ptolemais (Ptolemy). In the ancient text the car- 
touche most frequently repeated was one believed to stand for 
Ptolemais. 

The characters in the cartouche of the ancient text corre- 
sponding to the name of Ptolemais in the Greek were compared 
with those of another believed to stand for Cleopatra. The first 
character of the Ptolemais cartouche would, of course, stand for P, 
and the fifth in Cleopatra would stand for P. The signs were the 
It was afterwards estat 1 that the sign denotes that the name enclosed by it is of the 


race of Menes, the first king of Egypt. M s means maker of cattle-pens, or hurdle-pens. 


Champollion named the sign cartouche irom its resemblance to a cartridge. 
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same, a square. The third character in Ptolemais would be O, 
as the fourth in Cleopatra would be O. The signs were the 
same, a knotted cord. The fourth character in Ptolemais would 
stand for L, as would the second in Cleopatra. The signs were 
found to be identical, a lion. Letter by letter, sign by sign, 
Champollion went on studying the cartouches and comparing them 
with the Greek text, and he soon had the beginnings of an al- 
phabet by which, in time, he could read the names not only of 
the Pharaohs, but the Persian, Greek, and Roman sovereigns of 
the country. In his letter to M. Dacier, published September, 
1822, the complete key to the decipherment of the ancient writ- 
ings of Egypt was given to the world. In 1824 he published 
his magnificent Precis du Systeme Huicroglyphique, which was 
soon followed by his hieroglyphical dictionary and Egyptian 
grammar. Admitting that he unjustly withheld due credit to Dr. 
Young, it must be allowed by every student of the subject (and 
there are volumes upon it) that but for the exceptional industry 
of Champollion, his unflagging persistence in following up the 
many clues to the mystery—disappointment and failure but hav- 
ing the effect of spurring him on—the great victory had been 
greatly postponed if ever gained at all. When but a young man 
he began the study of Egyptology, mastering the Coptic language, 
and projecting a Coptic dictionary before he was twenty-five. 
He died at the age of forty-four, his name written for all time 
upon the ancient monuments of Egypt. 

The science of hieroglyphics may not be briefly explained, 
certainly not by a tyro. Those interested in the subject will find 
it exhaustively treated in Osburn’s Monumental History, the 
works of Bunsen, Wilson, Rawlinson, etc., etc. Characters once 
supposed to represent only ideas Champollion proved to express 
ideas and sounds. Hieroglyphics were classified as picture, syl- 
labic, and alphabetical. About eight hundred signs were dis- 
covered, and the distinction indicated between writings and sym- 
bolical representations. 

Ancient Egyptian is now read as easily as ancient Greek, and 
the cartouches of the Pharaohs are as familiar as the autographs 
of George Washington. 

And what was written upon the Rosetta Stone? One hun- 
dred and ninety-six years before Christ it was decreed by the 
priesthood of Egypt that the Ptolemy who was then upon the 
throne, Ptolemy Epiphanes, should be elevated to a place among 
the immortal gods. He was but a lad of fourteen, and a fair 
specimen of his disreputable race, but he was to be deified all 
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the same, and that in his life-time, something a king of Egypt 
had not enjoyed since Rameses IJ. was proclaimed ‘ The Ever 


Living,” ‘‘a god born of a god,” and all the rest. The decree 


ordered that an inscription to the honor of this Ptolemy Epipha- 
nes should be written in the Ancient, the Demotic, and the Greek 


characters, and set up in all the leading temples of the land. 
Another copy of it was found, not long after the discovery of 
the Rosetta Stone, being a tablet upon which the Greek text was 
lacking, but evidently a space had been left for it. This tablet 
supplied words and characters missing from the Rosetta Stone. 


oO 
>? 


Unswathed at last from its cerements, the long entombed lan- 
guage has found resurrection, and is one of the living forces of 
modern civilization. ‘The study of the monuments of Egypt,” 
says Dr. Osgood in the preface to his recent translation into 
English of the French translation of the Papyrus Prisse, the oldest 
book in the world, “is now an indispensable requisite to those 
who would instruct others about the development of religious 
thought and morality among men.... The views of Ptah-hotep ” 
(contained in the Papyrus Prisse) “set before us a far purer sys- 
tem of religious belief and a nobler conception of the Supreme 
Being than heathen Greece and Rome, many centuries later, ever 
possessed, . . . and much nearer to the teachings of the Bible 
as to God and morality.” The Papyrus Prisse was discovered 
some forty-five years ago in the Necropolis of Thebes. It is be- 
lieved to have been written many centuries before the epoch of 
the Exodus, and it gives us an idea of what society, ethics, and 
religion were in Egypt more than three thousand years before 
Christ. It contains the maxims of Ptah-hotep, and dates from 
the Fourth Dynasty. Under the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties there 
was in Egypt a powerful and elaborately organized monarchy, en- 
joying a material civilization not inferior in many respects to that 
of Europe in the last century. Ptah-hotep had arrived at the age 
of one hundred and ten when, in obedience to the commands of 
Osiris, he wrote the maxims containing the wisdom of the Ancients 
as it had come down to his time, that wisdom which they had 
learned from the gods, and which it was well for modern Egypt 
some five thousand years ago to heed and understand. Let us 
read from this most venerable treasury of wisdom, and see _ if 
there is anything new under the sun: 

‘‘He who is master of his own spirit is superior to him whom 
God hath loaded with gifts.” 

“May the love that thou dost feel pass into the hearts of them 
that love thee.” 
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“If thou art great after having been low, do not harden thy 
heart on account of thy elevation; thou hast become only the 
steward of the goods belonging to God. Do not put behind 
thee the neighbor who is thine equal; be to him as a com- 
panion.”’ 

“Tf thou art a wise man sitting in the council, set thy thoughts 
towards that which is wise. Keep silence rather than pour out 
thy words. When thou speakest know that objections will be 
made to thee. To speak in council is an art, and speech is 
criticised more than all other work ; it is contradiction which 
puts it to the proof.” 

‘Love for the work they do brings men nearer to God.” 

Long before the Prophets of Israel declared that Egypt 
should be a desolation, the Prophets of Egypt had written in 
the Book of the Dead: 

“OQ Egypt, Egypt! a time shall come when, in place of a 
pure religion, thou wilt possess naught but ridiculous fables, in- 
credible to posterity ; and nothing will remain of them but 
words engraven on stones, the only monuments that will attest 
thy piety.” 

“The Rosetta Stone,” says Bunsen, ‘‘made monuments and 
records accessible to investigation; it gave the clue to the mys- 
teries of the Egyptian language and writings, and enabled science 
to penetrate the darkness of thousands of years. ... It has 
opened the primeval secrets of the human race.” 

But for the discoveries made through the Rosetta Stone, our 
knowledge of Ancient Egypt would not greatly exceed that of 
Kingsley’s boy-monk Phillammon in //yfatia, as he stood awe- 
struck and questioning before the long lines of pictured story 
on the walls of a sand-buried temple, wondering what the strange 
writings were about. Marvellous has been the light let in upon 
the world’s ignorance of pre-historic times through the decipher- 
ing of the ancient Egyptian writings. The Mosaic record has 
been illuminated and confirmed. We have been made far better 
acquainted with the court of the Pharaohs than we can ever 
be with that of the Plantagenets. The portfolios of the copies 
of the ancient inscriptions and rolls of papyri would fill a build- 
ing nearly as large as the British Museum. 


z 


The Sphinx has spoken at last; it has a secret no longer. 


JANE MARSH PARKER. 
chester, N.Y. 
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THE SISTERS OF MERCY IN NEW YORK.* 


FORTY years ago the region bounded by Houston and Mul- 
berry Streets presented a very different appearance from what 
it does to-day. Now that the time-honored old convent has 
become only a sacred memory, it is almost impossible to realize 
what it was in 1848, when the Sisters of Mercy first took 
possession, having removed from their temporary home in West 
Washington Place, where from the time of their arrival in New 
York they had tasted to the full the anxieties and privations 
attendant on the beginning of a new foundation in a strange land, 
That their poverty often led to actual privation is shown by 
a fragment of verse, in which a pressing necessity is comically 
set forth: 

‘* Of sisters we’ve seven, of chairs we have six, 


So one’s always left in a very odd fix.” 


The chief desire of the sisters was to establish a House of 
Mercy, principally for the reception and protection of the immi- 
grant Irish girls who, in consequence of the disastrous famine 
years, were at this period drifting in crowds to the great 
metropolis, and being totally unprovided for, were exposed to the 
worst dangers. The convent in West Washington Place barely 
sufficed for the needs of the sisters, and it was with great delight 
that they took possession of the large double house at the corner 
of Houston and Mulberry Streets, which was to be for well-nigh 
forty years (1848-1885) the scene of their zealous labors. It 
may be of interest here to remark that this building had quite 
a little history attached to it prior to its coming into the hands 
of the sisters. It was erected many years before by the well- 
known Madame Chegary, who here conducted the most bril- 
liantly fashionable academy for young ladies then existing in this 
country. From her it passed into the hands of the Ladies of the 
Sacred Heart, by whom it was also used for educational pur- 
poses. When these religious moved to a more secluded retreat at 
Astoria, Long Island, some years previous to their settlement at 
Manhattanville, the property was purchased by a Mr. Abbott, and 
received the name of ‘Young Ladies’ Seminary.” When, many 


years after, the sisters decided to move further up-town the cher- 


*The reminiscences contained in this article are supplementary to the third volum 


Leaves from the Annals of the Sisters of Mercy. 
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ished convent was torn down, and on its site a large publishing 
house was erected. 

On the ist of May, 1848, Bishop Hughes solemnly blessed 
the new convent, dedicating it to Saint Catherine of Sienna. 
Always the kindest and best of fathers, he was rejoiced at 
having the sisters established so near his own residence, with 
abundant opportunities to assist the poor and the sick, to whom 
their lives were to be specially devoted. Released from the close 
quarters they had occupied for nearly two years, this entrance to 
dear Saint Catherine’s seemed to the sisters like a glimpse of the 
promised land. The house was surrounded by a beautiful garden; 
many noble trees adorned its pathways, notably a_ patriarchal 
mulberry. The street took its name from the number of trees of 
this species in which it abounded. Oak and maple, elm and lo- 
cust—one superb specimen of the latter, with its fragrant, creamy- 
white blossoms—gladdened the heart in this beautiful spot and 
invited the religious to prayer or recreation beneath their com- 
forting shade. But the charitable heart of the beloved superioress, 
Mother Agnes, and the longing desires of the sisters with regard 
to the House of Mercy, decreed the sacrifice of a considerable 
portion of this fair garden, and when, on June 15, 1849, the 
Feast of the Sacred Heart, the first stone was laid of the new 
convent, many of the beautiful trees were unavoidably cut down. 
Alas! for earth’s instability. The dear old mulberry was the 
first doomed to destruction, as it stood on the very spot where 
the building was begun. The work progressed rapidly, and on 


the 7th of November of the same year the dormitories were 


fitted up for the reception of their inmates. Now at last 
were the hopes of Mother Agnes to be realized; now the poor 
exiles, driven from home and country by oppression and distress, 
were to be hospitably sheltered and comfortably provided for 
until situations could be obtained for them. Very often, indeed, 
were the necessary funds wanting, but Mother Agnes reposed her 
confidence in God, and he never failed to come to her assistance. 
Work-rooms were established where plain sewing and the most 
exquisite needle-work, knitting, embroidery, etc., were taught to 
such girls as desired to become seamstresses, while in the laun- 
dry and kitchen many excellent servants were trained before be- 
ing sent “out in the world,” as they quaintly expressed it, to 
toil for their daily bread and help the beloved ones in Ireland. 
Many a_ peasant girl, fresh from driving the cows through 
pastures rich with clover blossoms and hedged with hawthorn, 
presented herself at the convent in her coarse linsey-woolsey 
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and heavy brogues, and for long months cheerfully worked at 
the washboard, and the still more wonderful stationary tub, for 
the one sole purpose of fitting herself to earn what would ena- 
ble her father in Ireland ‘‘to keep the roof over his head.” 

During the first year of its existence (1849-1850) the num- 
ber of situations provided from the “ servants’ office” in the 
House of Mercy was 1,217, and the number of inmates shel- 
tered and fed and clothed seldom fell below 200. Though the 
doors were open to all poor girls of good character, by far the 


oO 


greater proportion of those taken care of in the house were immi- 
grant Irish girls. It must be remembered that at the period of 
which we write there was no expectation of the noble enter- 
prise at Castle Garden so ably inaugurated and carried on by 
the lamented Father Riordan and his zealous successors, and 
the Convent of Mercy was the only safe refuge in New York 
for these homeless exiles. The good work grew apace, and its 
interests were zealously promoted by Archbishop Hughes and 
his priests. The records for the first five years (1849-1854) 
show that 2,323 girls were cared for in the House of Mercy, 
and the number of situations provided was 4,852. 

One poor girl who could neither read nor write was con- 
stantly coming to the circulating library (which had been estab- 
lished by the sisters) asking for books of a controversial nature. 
After a while she was questioned regarding the use she made of 
them and whether she got some one to read for her. ‘ Ah! no, 
sister dear,’ she answered; “sure I know they are good, and I 
just leave them in the way of the mistress, hoping that God may 
convert her!” That “mistress” eventually became a fervent 
Catholic under the sisters’ instruction, thanks to the zeal of her 
humble friend. Not the least interesting feature of the old House 
of Mercy was the Instruction Room. Though, strictly speaking, 
its name implies the use to which it was consecrated, it was here 
that all the business of the outside poor was carried on, and 
here the heartrending and the ludicrous were often strangely in- 
termingled. Here, for many years, Mother Catherine Seton held 
potent sway, and received the number of afflicted ones who came 
to have St. Edward’s relic applied, and to hear a word of conso- 
lation or advice. Many permanent cures were granted to their 
unshaken faith and sterling piety. Here substantial aid in the 
shape of food and clothing was given the needy applicant, but oc- 
casionally a poor delinquent would not be satisfied with such re- 
lief, and one good woman, to whom Mother Catherine feared to 


give the few pennies asked for lest they should prove a source 
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of temptation too strong to be resisted, made the following 
remarkable “prayer”: “Oh! then, sister dear, that you may 
be winkin’ and blinkin’ for time and eternity!’ Mother Cathe- 
rine suffered from a peculiar weakness of the eyelids, and created no 
little merriment by relating this incident when the sisters assem- 
bled for recreation. For long years, on Christmas Day, a dinner 
was given in this special room to a number of poor old men, 
whom it was the sisters’ delight to serve; the old were invited 
on this occasion in honor of Saint Joseph. 

But the distinctive work of instruction accomplished in this 
well-remembered room was simply marvellous. Apart from the 
evening classes, formed for those who were unable to attend dur- 
ing the day, individual instruction was given at any and every 
hour at which those soliciting it could find time to come. In- 
struction, however, was an old specialty of the Sisters of Mercy; 
the first year of their residence in New York (1846-1847) up- 
wards of three hundred adults were prepared for the worthy re- 
ception of the Sacraments, many approaching for the first time, 
but the majority being reconciled to God after years of neglect. 
[t is no unusual thing to find in the early records notes of per- 
sons instructed for confession after an absence of ten, fifteen, 
twenty, and even thirty years. No allusion to the early days of 
Saint Catherine’s would be complete without mention of the so- 
dalities, which were the first to be established in the city, and 
were productive of an incalculable amount of good. Besides the 
Immaculate Conception Sodality for young girls, there were also 
the Confraternity of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, and Saint Jos- 
eph’s Society for married women. All three received the appro- 
bation of the Holy Father and the sanction of the archbishop. 
Later on a Sodality of the Precious Blood, for colored people, 
was added to the list and counted many members. The average 
attendance at Saint Joseph’s Society, on Wednesday evenings, was 
six hundred. The old members can never forget dear Mother 
Joseph’s fervent petitions to her great patron, or the instructions 
they so delighted in, when, failing to secure the services of a 
priest, she was obliged to act as the preacher herself. How often 
they assured her that “it’s yourself knows how to preach; sure 
we'd rather be listenin’ to you than to any priest this blessed 
night!” 

The sisters were not more than ten months in the city when 
the Commissioners of Charity offered them free access to the 
prisons and hospitals. The invitation was joyfully accepted, and 
a visitation of these abodes of suffering and wretchedness was then 
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commenced (1847), which has been carried on without interruption 
up to the present time. Mother Austin Horan, of beloved mem- 
ory, also inaugurated the visitation of the sick in their own homes, 
and the visits were not confined exclusively to the sick poor. 
Her large charity easily divined that the sufferer on a bed of 
down, as well as the stricken one on a straw pallet, may find it 
a hard trial to break the ties that bind to life. She knew well 
that the fervent prayer, the whispered aspiration, the silent appeal 
to the uplifted crucifix might be often more necessary to the rich 
than to the poor, for in proportion as the chains that rivet the 
soul to earth are strong and numerous is its disinclination to pass 
through the “dark valley.” 

The following little incident of Mother Austin’s manner of 
dealing with the sick, whether of mind or body, will convey to 
the reader some idea of her beautiful soul. The sisters had been 
entreated to visit a gentleman of superior education and fine in- 
tellect, though a professed infidel. His wife was a Catholic, and 
as he was very seriously ill, her anxiety was extreme. Mother 
Austin undertook the case and was soon at the invalid’s bedside. 
His first salutation on seeing the figure of a religious was 
‘Woman, what brings you here ? I want none like you about me!” 
With the utmost composure Mother Austin seated herself near him, 
and said softly: ‘“‘The blessing of God be upon you and all in 
this house.” ‘‘ Madam,” urged the sick man, “I don’t want you 
and your talk; understand me.” But the good mother persisted 
in speaking of his immortal soul, and of the judgment of God, 
apparently so near at hand for him. Trembling with rage, the 
man exclaimed: ‘“ Madam, if I could, I would dash you out of 
that window!” Still undismayed, the zealous mother answered: 
“You poor, foolish, ignorant man! And you are not much of a 
gentleman, after all.” The man’s eyes fairly flashed as he said: 
“Never before have I been called ignorant; I am not an igno- 
rant man.” “Yes, my friend, you are,” insisted the quiet voice; 
“many a dirty little boy or girl in the street can answer ques- 
tions you know nothing at all about.” And the patient instructor 
began a brief explanation of the truths of our holy faith. The 
wife now approached the bed, saying to the invalid that she 
feared he was fatigued, the truth being that she did not wish the 
sisters to be subjected to further insult, adding: ‘“ Mother Austin 
will come again to see you, my dear’’; when he vociferated: “I 
had rather be walled up and die of starvation than listen to that 


woman again.” 
But Mother Austin was not to be cheated out of this soul, so 
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kneeling down, she and her companion (the saintly Mother 
Joseph Devereux) recited aloud the Litany of Our Lady and five 
decades of the Rosary. The sick man was visibly subdued during 
the recital of these simple prayers, and after taking a little refresh- 
ment, began to give some of his reasons for his infidel opinions, 
when all at once he stopped, amazed at the look of horror and 
disgust on Mother Austin’s face. ‘Little man,” said she, “ stop 
this foolishness, and if you talk, talk sensibly. What is your 
boasted knowledge in comparison with that of the great theolo- 
gians, philosophers, and others who have enlightened the world. 
All these grand intellects believed in God, and you, little man, in 
your ignorance, pretend to know more than they!” As Mother 
Austin went on she seemed to be inspired, and gained the sick 
man’s close attention for more than half an hour; the visit had 
lasted almost five hours, and as she was leaving she knelt and 
asked him to repeat a short prayer after her. This request was 
refused ; again and again was the entreaty made in vain. At 
last Mother Austin stood up and said: “I will write it and you 
shall take it as a pill, so as to have something good and _ holy 
inside of you!” Needless to relate that this proposition was met 
with scorn. Then Mother Austin declared that she would not go 
away until he had repeated some short, ejaculatory prayer, and 
she and her companion again recited the Litany and the beads, 
and, as they were finishing the latter for the third time, the man 
burst into a flood of tears, and exclaimed: “I am a proud man, 
and I know it, but you have conquered me!” 

This was a great triumph of grace, and the sisters soon took 
their departure. Mother Austin called on him again in a day or 
two, and repeatedly afterward, and the victory was won; but it 
was a long, hard struggle between nature and grace. The invalid 
recovered, and in a few months came to the convent chapel to be 
baptized, having gone through a regular course of instruction from 
the woman he had wished “never to listen to again.”” He became 
a most fervent Catholic, and when, a few years later, a return of 
his malady brought his final summons, Mother Austin, in her 
gentle charity, ministered to him during his trying illness, and 
was actually with him at the moment of his death. She was the 
means of converting more than one such infidel, and generally 
startled them into the resistance that at length yielded to her 
sway by seeking to convince them of their “ignorance,” follow- 
ing up this line of conduct by making them learn the catechism 
like little children. 

The arduous labor of the sisters in the City Prison is too well 
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known to need more than a passing word. Thoroughly organ- 
ized in 1847, the work has been carried on ever since with un- 
flagging energy. The’ “ Tombs” is visited three times a week 
regularly; the State Prison at Sing Sing once every three m.onths; 
the Penitentiary on Blackwell’s Island every month; and for 
weeks previous to the execution of a criminal he is dazly en- 
couraged by the kindly -ministrations of the Sisters of Mercy. 
They have solaced and prepared every Catholic who has incurred 
the dread penalty in New York for the past forty-two years, 
and when solicited have cheerfully aided those who were not of 
our faith. 

But the sisters have sometimes had the consolation of assist- 
ing some poor prisoner to meet death less painfully. On one of 
the usual visits to Sing Sing a young man was found in the 
hospital of the prison, apparently dying of consumption. His 
story was lamentable, but, alas! only too common. Though of a 
respectable family, he had been led away by bad companions, 
older in years and inured to wickedness. In some petty theft 
expedition which they had induced him to join he was detected, 
and on the trial was sentenced to three years in the State Prison. 
Naturally a good boy, he was heart-broken, and the labor and 
confinement soon told on a constitution never robust. Now the 
sisters saw that the end was not far away. His shrinking from 
death in a prison, his longing to see the “blue sky” and to 
breathe the fresh air once again, all so pathetically told, so 
touched the sister to whom he poured out his confidence that she 
determined to appeal to the governor of New York (then Governor 
Hotiman) in his behalf. She did so immediately, begging a par- 
don for the poor young offender, meanwhile arranging for his re- 
ception with the good Sisters of Saint Francis (Fifth Street) if 
her application were to be successful. Governor Hoffman most 
promptly and graciously granted the request, and as speedily as 
possible the poor fellow was transferred to the sisters’ hospital. 
He had been left an orphan in early childhood, and had no re- 
straining influence in his poor, blighted life. Three weeks after 
obtaining his pardon on earth he was summoned to receive that 


of his Father in heaven. 

Death has reaped a heavy harvest in Saint Catherine’s com- 
munity, and of the pioneer members but two are still spared. 
Among the band of earnest laborers who came to swell the ranks 
of the foundation sisters before their first decade of years had 
elapsed was Mother M. Alphonsus Smythe, so long and genial- 
ly remembered as superioress of Saint Joseph’s Industrial Home 
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(65 East Eighty-first Street), where her toiling among the chil- 
dren bore such generous fruit. Of an extremely bright, joyous 
temperament, her choice of a religious life was strangely deter- 
mined amidst the gayeties of a ball-room. Though full of the en- 
joyment of the hour, she seemed to see written in characters of 
fire everywhere she turned this passage from Holy Scripture: 
“They that instruct many unto justice shall shine like stars for all 
eternity”; and from that night she resolved to relinquish the 
pleasures of the world and devote herself to the task of endeav- 
oring to lead many into the paths of justice. Her death in March, 
1884, left a great void in the community, and her exquisite voice 
was sadly missed from the convent choir, where for thirty years 
she had sung the praises of Him whom she had served with such 
a cheerful heart from the days of her youth. As bursar of the 
community for many years her practical abilities were well known 
in the business circles of New York. 

One of the stanchest friends of Saint Catherine’s in the 
“olden, golden days” was the universally revered and deeply 
regretted Very Rev. Isaac T. Hecker, so recently passed from 
amongst us. Father Hecker’s acquaintance with the Sisters of 
Mercy began in 1851, when he presided at the retreat, which is 
made in all convents of the order, for the last three days of the 
year. He was appointed spiritual director of the community on 
the 13th of December, 1852, which office he lovingly and faithful- 
ly fulfilled until December, 1860, when other pressing cares de- 
manded his time and attention. During these years he conducted 
no less than seven retreats, five of which were the lengthened 
eight days’ retreat, usually taking place in August. His strong, 
vivid style left life-long impress on those privileged to listen to 
him, and he left nothing undone on his part to promote the 
spiritual welfare of the community. In a conference on the ob- 
ligations of the religious state he once exclaimed: ‘“ Fidelity, 
fidelity, fidelity! I would like to write this word everywhere, in 
every place, for God does not confine his grace to the chapel, to 
the Blessed Sacrament, to prayer and meditation; no, it is always 
being offered to us, and great graces are received from God even 
when least expected. Had we only been faithful, we have re- 
ceived graces enough in one day to sanctify ten souls. I ask of 
you to turn to God with courage, confidence, and generosity, re- 
flecting on past unfaithfulness without trouble, and merely as a 
racer does who pauses in order to gain strength for an immense 
leap; reflect on the past as a starter, and then take the leap into 


sanctity !” 
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Another time, speaking of the gifts of the Holy Ghost, Father 
Hecker insisted strongly on the necessity of the acquirement of 
the gift of fortitude for those so actively engaged in the works 
of mercy, saying: ‘The saints artford us beautiful examples of 
this gift of fortitude. Take Saint Peter, for instance; he was a 
poor fisherman; he had little learning; I am not sure that he 
could read; I never found it stated anywhere, and I shouldn't 
wonder if he could not; the schoolmaster was not abroad then ! 
Yet he undertook to conquer the great metropolis of the world, 
and he did conquer it, for though it was not until the time of his 
successors that Rome became wholly Christian, still the victory 
was in the heart of Saint Peter. And what led the great apostle 
to undertake such an enterprise? The gift of fortitude. I have 
never yet met with a religious who was ambitious enough! Our 
hearts are all so little, so miserable; there is no one who would 
think of converting a city; and America—oh! perhaps that might 
come to pass in two or three centuries. Do you pray for the 
heretics in the country where you are living? Oh! for a heart 
as large as that of Christ, that we might embrace all within it, 
and pray for all for whom he died.” 

Again, speaking of that recollectedness which he called “ soli- 
tude of the heart,” how beautifully is the idea developed: ‘‘ Many 
voices come to us daily, but we do not hear them! Yes, our 
angel guardian thinks many things to our advantage, which he 
would tell us, but he cannot be heard. At times God wishes you 
to be silent and listen to him. God is all in all, you are noth- 
ing at all. We suffer because we cannot learn this truth; we 
give up if we cannot be the actor in all our affairs. When God 
requires you to be active, be so—use your oars; but when a 
breath comes from God lay aside the oars and put up your sails; 
they will carry you on while you hardly know it. There is no 
one who listens to him to whom God will not speak, not only 
to those who are saints, but to those who are wishing to be 
saints. It is the delight of God to be with us! This is a mys- 
tery of love beyond our comprehension, but let it excite our 
adoration. Listen to his voice and not to that of a creature. I 
would be happy if my tongue were paralyzed, and | could not 
speak one word to you, if this would make you listen more at- 
tentively to God. It seems as if he himself were saying this 
to me: You are impertinent to speak now; let my spouses lis- 
ten to my voice! One word from God is worth more than all 
I could say to you in a thousand years. I remember that when 
I was a student and in retreat, and they would call me to the 
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conferences, I used to say: Let me be, let me be, let me be! 
When God is heard a person feels that everything else but him 
is impertinent; God speaks to his people, to his saints, and to 
those who turn to him.” 

His words of encouragement to those timidly inclined were 
like a clarion call. ‘“‘Be generous!”’ “ Break loose—give up all 
to God!” ‘“ Keep your feet free! I imagine there are persons 
whose feet are entangled with little yarns; every now and then 
they try to walk and cannot on account of them; they only 
wind around them more and more. These are the little scruples, 
this trifle and that trifle, from which to get disentangled one 
must make an act of generous confidence and then throw one’s 
self on God.” 

And thus he spoke of our Blessed Lady: ‘ Look at your ex- 
ample, the Blessed Virgin Mary; who ever undertook more than 
she did? She is the ‘strong woman’ of the Scripture from the 
infancy of Jesus to the foot of the Cross. Follow in her path; 
it will be following her humility, confidence, and courage. Call 
on her in every want, or doubt, or difficulty—even in your hopes. 
Let the name of Mary be always on your lips; it is a word of 
predestination; she is a ‘tower of strength.’ With the saints 
we find that their devotion to Mary increased in proportion to 
their sanctity. This Mother can carry all our burdens. If we want 
to do something and cannot do it, if we have not strength, ask 
her—and it is done! ’Tis so with the little child; if there is 
anything he cannot do, he goes to his mother; if he is tired, he 
is carried in her arms. Mary’s arms are full of graces which she 
is more anxious to give than we are to receive; she delights to 
find hearts prepared for them. You will advance rapidly and un- 
consciously if you are borne in her arms. Beg of her, then, to 
give you some of her humility and courage, and call on her in 
all things.” 

What a sublime closing of a Christmas retreat is the follow- 
ing: “I leave you now in the hands of the lovely Infant Jesus! 
How can we keep our eyes from gazing continually on his 
beauty! Ask at the manger for the spirit of those vows that 
you are about to renew. What an example he is there of these 
and of every Christian virtue! What a model of religious obe- 
dience, of perfect poverty, of mortification! Tell the Divine 
Infant to put his little hands into your hearts and to take out 
everything that is displeasing to him there. Ask of his sweet 
Mother, Mary, perseverance in your holy resolutions; ask her to 
bless you with the holy Infant, as the church says: ‘ Nos cum 
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prole pia, benedicat Virgo Maria’—May the Virgin Mary with 
her loving Child bless us! The Blessed Virgin Mary is an inven- 
tion, so to say, of God’s mercy to deceive himself. He pleads 
for justice in the cause of God; she for mercy in the cause of 
humanity. No wonder the church calls her ‘our life, our hope.’ 
She zs our life; our lives are sheltered from the justice of God 
beneath the mantle of Our Lady of Mercy.” 

Father Hecker was the means of introducing to Mother Agnes 
O’Connor one who was destined to become a shining light in St. 
Catherine’s, and for whom his friendship lasted until the very 
end, Mother M. Augustine MacKenna. While engaged in mis- 
sionary duty in a quaint little village on the banks of the Mo- 
hawk (since a thriving city) he formed the acquaintance of this 
heroic soul, to whom his voice was that of ‘‘one crying in the 
wilderness.”” For long years circumstances had prevented Miss 
MacKenna from devoting herself to God in religion, though she 
led a life of no ordinary sanctity in the world. Now, under 
Father Hecker’s guidance, both she and her younger sister, Julia, 
entered the community of which he was so fond. Father Hecker 
and Mother Augustine had a strong foundation for their mutual 
attraction; they had many traits in common apart from the no- 
ble, absorbing spirit of self-sacrifice that dominated in each. 

When they first met Father Hecker had not yet become the 
founder of the Paulist congregation, and his generous heart was 
filled with the greatest desire of laboring for the conversion of his 
own American people. Mother Augustine’s heart, too, was bleed- 
ing at the woes of her native race, and all the energies of her 
strong character, even before she became a religious, were put 
forth to aid and protect those whom poverty and distress were daily 
banishing from the shores of green Erin. Her yearning was es- 
pecially for the friendless young girls. How unceasingly she 
struggled in their behalf, in the face of all obstacles, as a Sister 
of Mercy for nearly thirty years, the eloquent voices of the mul- 
titude thus befriended, of those saved in their early childhood 
and grown to womanhood beneath her maternal care, have borne 
fullest testimony. When in 1868 the burden of the office of su- 
perior was laid upon her, Father Hecker, in his congratulatory 
visit, said: “ Now I am going to give you a maxim as a little 
guide; will you remember it?” “Gladly, father, and practise 
it if it is in my power,” was the ready response. “‘ Monstra te esse 
Matrem,” repeated Father Hecker most impressively, and giving 


her his blessing, he withdrew. 
Never was maxim more deeply taken to heart; never in all the 
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annals of the community was there a mother more truly beloved, 
a superior more really a mother in the widest acceptation of the 
endearing appellation. None ever came to her and went away 
uncomforted ; no work of zeal, or charity, or mercy that did not 
bear the signet of her magnanimity. For nine years she filled 
the onerous post of mother-superior, but when the last triennial 
had expired failing health precluded the possibility of her con- 
tinuing in the office, and she was appointed to the charge of Saint 
Joseph’s Home, East Eighty-first Street. Here Father Hecker 
visited her as often as time and his own precarious health would 
permit. Among her papers is found the following allusion to one 
of his visits: 

“To-day Father Hecker began almost at once to speak of 
faith.” He said “that we are ready enough to believe in the 
Power of God, that he is able to do all things, able to help us 
both in natural and supernatural things; in his Wisdom, that he 
knows what is best for us, and why and when it is best; but 
that we have not sufficient faith in his love, in his will to help 
us. We do not believe, as we ought, that no human father ever 
desired the welfare of his child as God desires it; that no human 
father ever longed for the love and confidence of his child as our 
Heavenly Father desires our love and confidence. No one but 
a Christian can call God his Father. He may be called Creator, 
Preserver, but not Father. It is through Christ that we can say 
‘ déba—Father!’” Was not cuch a visit worthy of these two 
great souls? It reads like a passage from the life of the gentle 
Saint of Geneva and that of his holy daughter. At another time 
Father Hecker caused a great sensation in Saint Joseph’s. To 
the question of the smart little girl acting as portress: ‘‘ Who shall 
I tell Mother Augustine ?” he laughingly answered, “ Oh! tell her 
a holy father wants her for a few moments.” The child, in her 
excitement and admiration at his imposing appearance, thought he 
had said ‘‘ The Holy Father,” and straightway through the house 
flashes the wonderful news, ‘The Pope has come to see Mother 
Augustine!”” Father Hecker enjoyed the report immensely. 

in the hospital conducted by the Houston Street sisters at 
Beaufort, North Carolina, during the war (1862-1863) Mother 
Augustine was the ruling spirit. No task too heavy, no duty 
too lowly for her willing hands. Cleansing the most repulsive 


’ 


wounds; writing home to the friends of the poor “boys”; soft- 
ening many a prejudice which had its origin in total ignorance 
of the faith and charity that could dictate such heroism, she and 


her fellow-laborers in this corner of the Master’s vineyard must 
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have reaped golden store for the eternal harvest. Their first 
converts were a poor old colored woman and a _ soldier who 
had never professed any religious belief whatever. The poor 
negress was dying, and could only be taught the essentials, but 
she seemed consumed with love of our Lord. As the sisters’ 
chaplain, a dear old foreigner who had not much command of 
English, administered the last Sacraments he exclaimed, “I would 
like to give her zxdulgence plenaire, but she know not, she know 
not!’’ And surely she knew nothing about it, but there was every 
reason to hope that her soul was pleasing in the sight of its 
Creator. More remarkable still was the good old father’s admo- 
nition to the soldier, whom he baptized with great ceremony in 
the sister’s pretty little chapel: ‘‘ Now, you are one holy Roman 
Catholic Church, and you must live in good example.” The 
poor fellow recovered from his wounds and really led an exem- 
plary life. 

Mother Augustine—always undertaking the most arduous work 
that was to be found, pleasantly reminding the sisters, ‘‘ 1 am 
the daughter of an Irish giant ’’—contracted a painful disease 
during her hospital duty that gradually undermined her great 
strength, and for twenty years afterward she knew no day 
without intense physical suffering. Still her life was one of labor 
until 1880, when a sharp attack of pneumonia so weakened her 
constitution that although she recovered she was never again 
able for active duty. The last three years of her life were 
spent at the Convent of Our Lady of Mercy, Balmville (New- 
burg, N. Y.), which house was the iast she had_ established 
during her office as mother-superior. Through the kindness of 
one of the Paulist Fathers she heard often from and of Father 
Hecker all this time. His last letter, dated Saint Mary’s of the 
Lake, June 28, 1883, was a source of intense satisfaction to 
the suffering mother, but her profound humility would not let 
a consolation to 


“cc 


her see how she could possibly have been 
him.”” He writes: 


“My DEAR SISTER: I fear you will slip away unless I write 
a word to you by return mail. Though we Catholics have a 
telephone between this and the other world, still, while we are 
here let us use the present gifts—Uncle Sam’s mail. You have 
always been a consolation to me by your fidelity to the grace 
of God. Be of good courage, and thank God for the grace of 


perseverance in his service. You do not miscount on my pray- 
ing for you. The priests and students who are here for the 


summer remember you in their Masses and prayers. Next 
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Sunday my Mass shall be offered up especially for you. I am 
only able to say Mass on Sundays and days of obligation, but 
you have my constant prayers. Your good sister who went be- 
fore you will rejoice at your coming. I know you will not forget 
me and all that concerns the glory of God wherever you can 
be of aid. I thank you in advance. As for me, ten years ago 
I died. My present life is only a special prolongation. Let us 
live, what time is yet given us, in the light of God’s presence. 
Then it is all the same whether we be here or there. God 
bless you and keep you always in his holy Presence. 


“ Yours faithfully and affectionately, 


“i. tT. HECKER.” 


There was only the slight difference of six days in the ages 
ff Father Hecker and Mother Augustine. He was born De- 
cember 19, 1819, and she on Christmas Eve of the same year, 
but his life on earth exceeded hers by five years, she having 
been called to her eternal reward on the 2d of August, 1883, 
the great day of the Portiuncula. In her last illness Mother 
Augustine’s old love for the land of her birth and for every 
Irish memory increased cach hour. ‘‘ My ruling passion,” she 
used to say; and when in the prayers recited aloud constantly 
at her bedside the aspiration, ‘“ Jesus, Mary, and Joseph,” was 
repeated, she would quickly add, ‘“ avd Patrick and Bridget,” 
‘assist me in my last agony!” Being questioned by dear Mother 
Catherine as to what she was whispering, she replied: “Just a 
little prayer of my own, darling.” When asked to pray earnestly 
in heaven for the community she answered, ‘ Why, of course, 
and for every one in it; but Ireland, Ireland! ah! won’t I pray 


for Ireland!” 


And so they pass—tlfe great and the good—leaving us to 
tread the Via Crucis without the help of their inspiring counsel. 
Let us hope that in the Eternal Presence their loving supplica- 
tions follow us in our painful exile through this valley of tears, 
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NATIONALITY AND RELIGION. 





The Question of Nationality and Religion in its Relations to the Ca 
Church in the United States. By Rev. A. H. Walburg, Rector of St. Augus- 
tine’s Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 


THIS is.a well-written and well-intentioned brochure on the 
vexed question of nationality and religion, and as we believe it 
not only reflects the sentiment but expresses the conviction of a 
not inconsiderable’- number of our Catholic brethren in the West, 
we deem it worthy of an extended notice. 

The general contention of the reverend author is that the 
national sentiment of a people is the best safeguard of their 
religious sentiment, and his particular conclusion that the German 
language and German customs should be preserved as long as 
possible in the German Catholic churches and schools of this 
country. The premises, it is true, would hardly seem to‘ contain 
the conclusion, and the argument is neither very definite nor very 
direct, but it is none the less the conclusion drawn. He insists that 
to Americanize the German Catholics is to jeopardize their faith, 
and to make the English language the language of their churches 
and schools is to Americanize them. 

Very few will be disposed to cavil at his general thesis. It 
would be little short of a paradox to deny that the national and 
religious sentiment are closely interwoven, and that the one helps 
to vivify and sustain the other. Every person of ordinary in- 
telligence fully understands this; and no Catholic who has the 
interests of religion at heart could be so stupid as to seek an 
absolute divorce between them. No such foolish proposition has, 
we trust, been yet advanced in this country by any member of 
the Catholic body worthy of notice, and we have little fear that 
it ever will be. Now, it is just here, and here chiefly, that the 
reverend father is greatly at fatilt in his view of the subject. He is 
charging on a wind-mill, imagining it to be a frowning castle. 
He seems to think that there is a party in the American Church 
that is plotting to eradicate every feeling of foreign nationality 
from the Catholic body; he even speaks of the Know-nothing 
party in the church itself, and he quotes the late Dr. Brownson and 
others still prominent in Catholic affairs as representatives of this 


radical spirit. 
The profoundest admirer of Dr. Brownson would hardlj 
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dertake to defend all that he said on any subject. Yet we fail to 
see how any Catholic, having the welfare of the church in this 
country at heart, would disapprove of the sentiments contained in 
the following statement of his position as given in this pamphlet: 
“Our line of policy should be to live in conformity to American 
life, manners, and institutions in all respects in which they are not 
directly incompatible with Catholic faith and morals. Our best 
safeguard will be found, not in building up a wall of separation 
between the American and Catholic communities, but in making 
our children feel that the American nationality is their national- 
ity, that Catholics are really and truly an integral portion of the 
American people, and that we can be good Catholics and at 
the same time loyal Americans, and earnest defenders of politi- 
cal, civil, and religious liberty.” 

The noble old philosopher never advocated an absolute divorce 
between the national and religious sentiments of his brethren in 
the faith, He, in common with other leading Catholic minds, 
wanted the church and her children in this country to put off 
foreign customs and peculiarities that are local and non-essential, 
and to assume a tone more in harmony with present surround- 
ings; and this was progress in the right direction, for the law 
of all normal growth is harmony with environment. And when, 
long years ago, the same great thinker insisted that there was no 
incompatibility between Catholicity and an honest sentiment of 
American nationality he asserted a truth which every year and 
every day of our national and religious life reiterates and em- 
phasizes. 

There is no purpose, there can be no purpose on the part of 
any of our leaders to exorcise the patriotic feelings of any peo- 
ple or race in order to make them Catholics on the American 
plan. But there must be a desire, nay, a downright sense of duty, 
on the part of those who guide the destinies of the church in 
this country to exorcise all idiosyncrasies, eccentricities, and ex- 
aggerations, whether of foreign or native growth; and if this be 
to Americanize the church, by all means let the process proceed 
as rapidly as may be. 

The church enters upon one of the greatest enterprises of her 
divine mission in this land, and nothing should be suffered to ham- 
per her progress. The faith of Peter, the faith of Rome, that 
has conquered the Old World and founded its civilization, is the 
faith that is destined to prevail in the New World and crown its 
greatness, finding here the best conditions for its ideal develop- 
ment. Old-World customs and peculiarities have no place in this 
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work; they but retard it and mar its purpose. The bark of 
Peter, in her long voyage down the centuries, has necessarily 
picked up excrescences on the waves of time and in the harbors 
of Christendom, and the constant care and effort of the great 
pontiffs who guided her course have been to remove these. 
Why not, then, scrape off all such when the grand old bark en- 
ters on a new and propitious voyage freighted with the hopes and 
destinies of a whole hemisphere? The faith, the absolute faith 
and practice, of Rome we must have; let not one jot or tittle 
be changed; but don’t impose upon us the national peculiari- 
ties or religious eccentricities of any race or people under the 
sun. 

The intelligent author of the pamphlet under review is, we are 
happy to say, in accord with us in all this, and takes much the same 
ground. But, nevertheless, there is the insistance running all 
through his work, indirectly of course, that the German Catholics 
in this country should be allowed to manage their own religious 
affairs in their own way and after the German fashion, and any 
attempt to hasten their adoption of American methods is to en- 
danger their faith, He takes a rose-colored view of the strength 
and vigor of German Catholic organizations and their power for 
good, which is probably warranted by his immediate horizon, but 
certainly is not sustained by a general survey of the religious con- 
dition of German Catholics throughout the country; and his state- 
ments on this head, though no doubt justified by his own obser- 
vations, must seem not a little exaggerated to many of his readers 
Now, we frankly confess that we fail to see the need of keeping 
up strictly national organizations within the church in this country, 
and while we freely admit that some good may be accomplished 
by them, we are quite convinced that the harm done the general 
cause of Catholic unity is far too high a price to pay for the 
particular good that may be accomplished. 

As to the advantages or disadvantages that may come to re- 
ligion from prolonging the use of the German language in the 
churches and schools of that nationality, it is altogether too grave 
a matter to be decided by a stroke of the pen. The policy and 
the practice of our most able and zealous churchmen has always 
been, and still is, to promote the establishment of German churches 
and schools whenever and wherever necessary, and to discounten- 


ance their exclusively national character only when the necessity 
for it ceased to exist. Whether the change should come about 
after one generation, or two or three generations, is a question 
largely conditional on place and prudence. And most assuredly 
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no one can accuse our American bishops of overhaste in this 
matter. Our own conviction is that the sooner the change can 
with safety take place the better, not only for the good of reli- 
gion in general, but also for the good of the individual souls con- 
cerned. The examples adduced by the writer in support of this 
part of his thesis do not seem to us to affect the case in the 
least. The non est similis ratio of St. Thomas may be applied 
to each and all of them. 

To encourage every little nationality amongst us—and they are 
legion—to have each its own ecclesiastical establishment would be, 
in Our opinion, to postpone the progress of our faith in this 
country for half a century, and lose much of the vantage-ground 
we have already gained. Narrowness begotten of national and 
sectional feeling would take the place of that broad and fraternal 
Catholic spirit which we would all insist upon as characteristic of 
our religion, whose motto is unity of spirit in the bond of faith 

No better witness to the evils that flow from exaggerated na- 
tional feeling and the confusion it produces in the fold can be 
juoted than the late saintly Bishop Neumaan, of Philadelphia. 
Few men liad a wider experience as a missionary among different 
nationalities than he, and fewer still had a wider charity for the 
failings of human nature. On page 184 of his life, written in 
German by Rev. John A. Berger, C.SS.R., and translated into 
English by Rev. Eugene Grimm, C.SS.R., we find the following 
quotation from a letter written by Father Neumann, then a young 
missionary in Western New York, to Rev. Father Dichtl : 


** Our Germans all live this way in the woods. ... Here all are expected to 
contribute towards the maintenance of pastors and teachers, and no matter how 
trifling the contribution, there are some who think themselves entitled to a voice 
in parochial affairs. Others wish to see the non-essential customs of their own 
country, their own diocese—yes, even of their own parish —introduced and followed 
here in their new home. The consequences likely to flow from such a state of 
things may be readily imagined. Party spirit becomes the order of the day—a 
spirit to be counteracted only by patience and prudence on the part of the 
pastor.” 


What would be the character of our Catholicity if this petty 
spirit of nationality were to assert itself throughout the whole 
American Church? if Poles, Bohemians, Italians, French, Ger- 
man, Irish, and their sub-divisions were to insist on perpetuating 
indefinitely their native customs, languages, and religious pecu- 
liarities ? Would there be any future for American Catholicity ? 

We very much regret that the reverend author of this pamphlet 
should mar the customary moderation of his language by placing, 
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as he unfortunately does, prohibition on a par with Mormonism, 
free-lovism, etc. Though born in this country, he proves him- 
self intensely German in sentiment by this ridiculous classifica- 
tion. Nor do we think his strictures on American nationality in 
good taste. No doubt he aims to do full justice to the positive 
side of American character, but his portraiture of the negative 
side is certainly rather prismatic. 

That the author is actuated by only the very best intentions 


1 


in the publication of this brochure we have not the slightest doubt, 
but we have very serious doubt as to the prudence and propriety 
of scattering such views as he advocates broadcast; it only adds 
to the difficulties of the situation, and seeks to retard the work 
of unification which is as inevitable as the march of time. 


LEWIS R. HUBBARD. 


TALK ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


LIKE his previous ventures into the debatable land of his- 
torical fiction, Ernst Eckstein’s latest novel, Vero (New York: W. 
S. Gottsberger & Co.), must be accounted a success. It has that 
first and most essential requisite in a novel, sustained interest, a 
thing we take to be more difficult to achieve in a tale purport- 
ing to find its basis in history than in almost any other case. 
How nearly the present novel adheres to actual fact in its delin- 
eation of its hero is another question. Certainly, Eckstein’s 
Nero is not the Nero of Tacitus. He is not a tiger-cub, harm- 
less so long as he is caged, or until his fangs and claws are 
fully grown, but with every ferocious instinct latent in the very 
germ. He is merely a specimen of the domestic cat, fels do. 
mestica, an extraordinarily robust one if you will, which has 
been caught away by violence from the hearth where he would 
have purred in peace, thrown ruthlessly into the jungle, and 
trained there to savagery against his gentle inclinations. He 
is, in short, the victim of circumstances, ‘‘more sinned against 
than sinning”’ while yet malleable, and in his rehabilitated and 


restored condition he makes a fit companion-piece to Froude’s 
Eighth Henry. There is an uncommon likeness between the two, 
one must admit, in whatever guise or by whatever artist they 
are limned, whether Tacitus and Nicolas Sander lay in the fresh 
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colors, or Froude and Eckstein apply the whitewash brush by 
way of toning down the too vivid effects of the first por- 


traits. 

The pivot on which the present novel turns, and by means 
of which old scenes and incidents are brought into relations 
accordant with modern notions and_ reasonably explicable 
according to modern motives, is Eckstein’s conception of the 
freedwoman Acte, who appears in every account of Nero’s ca- 
reer. The chroniclers of the time agree in awarding her, either 
explicitly or by implication, the praise of having entertained a 
sincere, unambitious, and persistent love for him, from those days 
f his early youth when the passion was both mutual and sole on 
either side, until his disgraced remains owed their sepulchre to 
her faithful hands. Suetonius says that Nero, wishing to make 
her his wife, suborned witnesses to swear that in her native Asia 
she was of royal birth. She has been identified, how truly we 
cannot say, with that concubine of Casar’s, mentioned in a pseu- 
do-Clementine epistle, whose conversion by St. Paul was_ said 
to be the direct cause of the apostle’s martyrdom. Eckstein 
does not follow this version of her story. In his tale she is a 
Christian from the start, and one whose persuasive eloquence and 


winning grace have made her a most efficient proselyter to the 
faith she learned from the lips of St. Paul at Corinth. The 


apostle, mentioned more than once, does not appear as a character 
in the tale. Acte, the freedwoman of a zealous but not scrupu- 
lous convert called Nicodemus, a friend of Seneca, is purposely 
thrown by him in Nero’s way. The motive of Nicodemus is the 
conversion of Nero, or, if that be unattainable, at least the se- 
curing of his leniency towards his Christian subjects for the 
sake of the love which he believes Acte will be certain to in- 
spire toward herself. For the sake of the great good which he 
hopes for, he stifles the inward voice which warns him not to 
do evil that good may come. What he has foreseen happens 
so soon as they are brought together. But Acte, presaging her 
danger, refuses the task of persuasion which Nicodemus imposes 
on her, and,° flying from Rome, hides herself at once from 
Nero’s love and the harshness of Nicodemus. All search for 
her proves unavailing, and Nero, having abandoned in despair 
his hope of union with her, yields to his mother’s persuasions 
and marries Octavia. His impulses, which, thanks both to nature 
and to the training of Seneca, had always tended toward good, 
still persevere in that tendency, although robbed of their elastici- 
ty by this loveless marriage and his continuous grief. Their 
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spring of hope is broken. Immortality, which had been taught 
him by Seneca, as a state in which personal identity would be 
lost in God, though apparently comprehensible, created no en- 
thusiasm, but it had become another thing’ when thought of as 
consciously shared with one beloved. Could Acte have been his 


wife instead of the unloved Octavia, 


‘‘ with what mighty deeds would not love and happiness have inspired him— 
deeds which, as it was, he could only strive to accomplish in weariness and grief 
by the aid of Seneca’s cold precepts and Nicodemus’ fantastic theories. Yes, 
he might have triumphed! He might have been the immortal creator of a glo 
rious era of human freedom and fraternity. The Heaven of the Nazarene, with 
its peaceful and beautiful pardon, had seemed a reality in fair Acte’s eyes.” 


Presently Acte reappears, and, having found her, Nero suc- 
ceeds, though with difficulty, in stifling her scruples. As she 
will not permit him to divorce Octavia for her sake, he hides her 
in a suburban villa, and there, regaining happiness, regains also 
the hearty will to reign with justice and hold supreme power as 
an instrument for the welfare of all his people. He listens to 
the doctrines of a faith whose law she has broken but whose truth 
she clings to from the lips of Acte, and finds it plausible if 
not convincing. It is, at all events, her faith, and for her sake 
it shall be sacred in others. Apparently the scheme of Nico- 
demus has succeeded. 

From this point on the story follows with more or less 
fidelity the historical record. Agrippina, though not painted in 
such lurid colors as in the annals of Tacitus, appears as the 
direct cause of her son’s crimes as well as their most hideous 
result. Discovering Octavia’s unhappiness and the secret cause 
of Nero’s new joy, she espouses the side of the wife, abducts 
Acte, and plans for her a death so like that afterwards con- 
trived for herself by Anicetus that Acte is saved in almost the 
same manner. She is rescued from drowning by Abyssus, that 
freedman of Octavia whom Nero afterwards put to torture and 
death when he divorced his wife at the instigation of Pop- 
pea, and is taken to Octavia’s villa) The empress recognizes 
her, but pities and forgives her. Acte herself becomes _peni- 
tent for her fall and seeks to expiate it by hiding herself once 
more, and this time finally, from the lover whose rage and 
despair at his deprivation are now greater than when he lost 
her first. 

She does not reappear until the closing scene. Nero, mean- 
while, follows his downward route through a category of crimes 
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lessened by Eckstein from the classic number by the expedient 
of throwing the murder of Britannicus on Agrippina, and suffer- 
ing Poppza to die from a fall instead of being kicked to death 
by her spouse. Rome is burned, but not by Nero, who works 
heroically to save it. But he burns the Christians, wrapped in 
flaming tow, in the Vatican Gardens, and the scene is laid be- 
fore the reader and made impressive. The book is translated by 
Clara Bell and Mary J. Safford into correct and fluent Eng- 
lish, 

Miss Lucia True Ames’ novel, Memoirs of a Muillionatre 
(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), belongs to 
the panacea class of light literature. It is, says the author in 
her dedication, ‘‘ written for all men and women to whom the 
privilege of American citizenship has been vouchsafed, and to 
whom the stewardship of wealth has been entrusted.” Miss Ames 
has suggestions to make concerning the wise employment of money, 
some of which, that, for example, which indicates the use to which 
the roofs of tenement-houses might be put as playgrounds, are good 
and seem feasible ; others, like her plan for establishing public libra- 
ries in snfall towns and villages, which are worth considering by 
people who have brains and consciences as well as heavy pur- 
ses; others, again, like her foreign missionary schemes, which are 
nothing if not funny. 

The novel professes to give the history of rather more than 
one year in the life of Mildred Brewster, a New England girl, a 
graduate of Smith College, capable, “ viewy,” wholly emancipated 
from the orthodox Protestantism in which she was reared, and 
with pronounced opinions concerning “the American idea” and 
woman suffrage. In early youth she had felt an urgent long- 
ing to go to the heathen as a missionary, but, thanks to “ Kant, 
Hegel and Fichte, Carlyle and Emerson, Robertson, Stanley, 
Phillips Brooks, and, more than all, the unprejudiced study of 
the Bible itself,” she has been brought to the cheerful persuasion 
which she puts thus before a still believing friend: ‘‘ Whether 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ be literal fact or not, zt 7m 
nowtse affects my immortality. My faith rests on something surer 































than the accuracy of any historic fact.” 

To this airily confident and serenely beautiful young sceptic, 
whom the authors she names appear to have helped to an un- 
shaken security that not one of themselves ever attained, comes, 
one fine day, a windfall of something like twenty-five millions of 
dollars, a bequest from a rejected lover. With it she sets to work 
instanter to regenerate society, or as much of society as twenty- 
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five millions can be conveniently made to cover. It may do for 
a Russian fanatic like Tolstoi to preach and practise voluntary 
poverty as a means to social reorganization, but Boston has its 
weather eye open to the fact that ‘‘money makes the mare 
go.” Mildred’s naive belief in the power of money, and the 
whole-hearted worship given to it in this story, have certain qual- 
ities we do not remember to have seen equalled elsewhere. 
However they may strike the unprejudiced observer, there is noth- 
ing cynical in them so far as the author’s intention goes. Nothing 
but pure infantile simplicity, relying in trustful confidence on the 
inability of ‘Christian and Protestant’? human nature to resist 
any hook very thoroughly baited with ready cash, could have dic- 
tated the scheme for foreign missions which Miss Brewster lays 
before “five people of different religious faiths, the broadest-minded 
and most public-spirited persons known to” her, with such sug- 
gestive initials as “Revs. P— B—, A— McK--, E. E. H—, P— 
M—, and Mrs. A— F. P—.” Into the complete details of it we 
have not space to enter. It is to be called ‘ The Christian Mis- 
sionary Fund,” and its work, so far as it concerns the five trus- 
tees, one of whom is always to be a woman, is to be’ “entirely 
unsectarian, though always distinctly Christian and Protestant.” 
The fund, amounting to two hundred thousand dollars yearly, is 
to be applied, first, ‘‘towards promoting the spiritual and mental, 
and thus indirectly the material, welfare of the most helpless and 
degraded people on the globe’’; second, to promoting Christian- 
ity and education in lands like Japan; and thirdly, to endeavors 
to diminish the slave-trade wherever it exists, and for preventing 
the liquor-traffic between civilized and barbarous nations. These 
most laudable ends having been duly laid by Miss Brewster be- 
fore her silent, attentive, and reverend committeemen and woman, 
she further explains to them that in the sending out of mission- 
aries no acceptation of creeds shall be required of any applicant. 
Every woman employed shall receive the same salary as a man 
would for doing the same work. No distinction with regard to 
sex shall be made in sending out preachers and pastors, and all 
women who desire to preach and to administer the sacraments 
shall be ‘authorized to do so if possessed of proper qualifica- 
tions.” 


‘¢T told the trustees,” goes on the large-minded Mildred, ‘‘ that although 
their work as trustees was to be entirely undenominational, and that they were to 
discourage any sectarian work in whatever schools and churches might be estab- 
lished, this was not to be interpreted to mean a refusal to send good men and 
women, even if they held narrow sectarian views. / hold myself too liberal to re- 
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fuse to send any one who can do any good, even though he hold medieval views 
m eschatology. \f a man can persuade a savage to wash his face and stop beat- 
ing his wife, 7 am willing to allow him his cassock and crucifix, and all the joys 
of a celibate High-Churchism, so Jong, at least, as he holds himself responsible to 
10 other body than the committee of my choosing. 1 have observed that a fair 


xmount of civilization, intelligence, and real Christianity can co-exist with a very 
rude theology 


If not so brutally vehement as the good Queen Bess’s ad- 
dress to one of her refractory bishops, “I made you, sir, and by 
God I will unmake you!” this is quite as savagely simple in 
its estimate of ‘the weight of will and money when put in the 
scale against private judgment in matters of religion. Aside 
from the points we have mentioned the book does not call for 
notice. 

Although he has by no means written a complete biography 
of his illustrious father, Mr. Wilfrid Ward has produced a most 
interesting and valuable book about him: W7/dam George Ward 
and the Oxford Movement. (London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co.) Possibly he intends to supplement it with some fuller 
iccount of Dr. Ward’s Catholic life, the present volume bring- 
ing his career just within the threshold of it. To the general 
reading public that portion must be, without doubt, the most 
attractive, perhaps, also, the most useful. 

Viewed in the light here thrown on him from his very ear- 
liest years, Dr. Ward seems to have offered in his entire inte- 
rior make-up ideal material for conversion to Catholicity. There, 
was in him (to put the intellectual side where he would himself 
have put it, in the first and lowest place) a remorselessly clear 
mental vision, which apprehended almost instantaneously what- 
ever lay within its scope, which followed unerringly every ray 
of light, and tracked it to its source by a sort of unconscious 
instinct which made him careless of the surrounding darkness. 
With this clear vision went what does not invariably accompany 
it, an equally clear and uncompromising speech, a candor of ut- 
terance which made his word a nearly transparent medium for his 
impressions and his convictions. That trait marked him through- 
out, making him as thoroughly an exfaxt terrible in the nursery 
and the school-room as he was later on, when propounding 
the natural results of “free inquiry” in religious matters with 
such fatal effect in the case of Arthur Hugh Clough, or when 
making the famous speech in the Sheldonian Theatre, which pre- 
ceded his condemnation by Convocation and the deprivation 


of his Oxford degree. As a boy it appeared to him a com- 
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monplace and inevitable matter to reply to a tutor who found 
fault with his answer to a mathematical problem: “I don’t 
know why it is, but when I see that my answer to a sum is 
right, I don’t care if all the world says it’s wrong. I now it’s 
right ’—as, indeed, it proved to be. As a man, arraigned for pub- 
lishing that remarkable book, 7he /dcal of a Christian Church, 
which, appealing to thinking men in all camps, yet commended it- 
self entirely to very few, any attempt at conciliation, or at explana- 
tion which should minimize differences or represent him as in any 
manner open to conviction, was as foreign to him as one might 
suppose it to an unsophisticated savage. Accused of saying 
that at his ordination he had signed the Thirty-nine Articles in 
a “non-natural sense,” his only defence was to reply that in the 
first place the Oxford Convocation had no claim to represent the 
Church of England, and in the second, that, conceding for the 
sake of getting a hearing that its members did hold the place of 
his judges, yet they were so blinded by pre-judgment of ques- 
tions which had nothing to do with his special case that it would 
be almost impossible for them to decide it justly. 


‘¢ All the wishes in the world cannot alter facts,” he said to them. ‘* Your 
belief that certain doctrines are pernicious can have nothing to do with the ques- 
tion whether they are allowed by the symbolical documents of the English 
Church ; and yet I cannot but fear that vast numbers of you mix up in your 
minds these absolutely distinct matters, and spare yourselves the trouble of ex- 
amining this question that is before you, because of your intense conviction on a 
question you have nothing to do with. And this difficulty of procuring a fait 
hearing is greatly increased by the necessary nature of my defence. I subscribed 
certain formularies in what I have called a non-natural sense. Granted. But is 
it the intention of the Church of England that they necessarily be subscribed in 
a natural sense? If it be, then it ts the intention of the Church of England that 
there shall be no subscribers to them at all.” 


It was the ¢# guogue argument—the readiest and the heaviest 
bludgeon—ineffectual chiefly because the heads before him, even 
if naturally wooden and not incapable of being broken, were 
protected by that impenetrable covering of prejudice which the 
white wig worn by English judges not inaptly symbolizes. “If 
I signed them, as I confess, in a non-natural sense,” was the 
burden of Ward’s reply, “ which one of you who are my accu- 
sers signed them in the natural sense? What special gloss each 
put upon them he alone may know, but we all know that there 
was a gloss in every case.” That was William George Ward’s 
intellectual equipment, singleness of vision and _ transparent 
speech. 
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Alongside of it lay something more—not so much more pre- 
cious in itself as indispensable to the full use and final attain- 
ment of all that was implied in his intellectual endowment. “I 
was once wondering,” says St. Teresa, ‘‘ why God values humil- 
ity so greatly; and as I wondered, I saw it was because humility 
is truth.” If it seem paradoxical to speak of so blunt, so un- 
compromising, so aggressive a personality as yet most essentially 
and thoroughly humble in mind as well as in heart, it is so only 
in the sense which makes of a paradox simply an unrecognized 
truth. His only sovereign was Truth, and he was so loyal a subject 
that this submission freed him entirely from what the spiritual writers 
call human respect. He knew that he saw with almost unerring 
precision what came within his intellectual range, but he accounted 
that faculty as little meritorious, as little capable of supporting a 
structure of personal pride as would be its counterpart of un- 
clouded bodily vision. It was useful, certainly, but what more 
could be truthfully said about it? There was in him no manner 
of affectation. He was able to look at his own mind just as he 
would at another’s, or, to put it on another plane where the fact 
can be aptly illustrated, as he did at his own minor peculiarities. He 
seems to have been as destitute of personal vanity as he was 
cuiltless of intellectual pride. During his school days at Win- 
chester, while prefect, it was his habit to go to the large school- 
room early, in order to get the full benefit of a custom called 
‘ pealing,” in which the juniors gave vent to their sentiments by 
shouting out some characteristic criticism of their personal pecu- 
liarities to each prefect as he entered. Most of them shunned 
this ordeal by coming in only at the latest moment. But Ward 
enjoyed it. He could enter with perfect heartiness into any laugh 
against him. The fact was that he rated purely intellectual gifts 
as so inferior to the ethical qualities which belonged to the ideal 
he had always entertained as highest, and consciously striven 
toward, that he could scarcely understand intellectual vanity. 
‘Intellect is a wretched gift, my dear Henry,” he said to his 
friend Wilberforce, ‘absolutely worthless. Now my intellect is 
in some respects almost infinite, and yet I don’t value it a bit.” 
To balance that, he would speak of his moral shortcomings in 
terms as unaffected—and, we believe, as really exaggerated. Since 
we believe in the existence of the devil, we must believe that an 
almost pure intellectuality may co-exist with moral depravity. 
But moral excellence has also the nature of vision. It cannot be 
so divorced from true intelligence that it can ever be true to say 
that “intellect is a wretched gift.” For it is the gift which cor- 
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responds to faith; it is the solid foundation of the natural rational 
order on which is built the supernatural which completes, not 
annuls that order. There is a true sense in which we may speak 
of Satan, almost pure intelligence that he is, as extremely stupid. 
The rational creature is not a Cyclops. His vision of truth is 
impaired if he loses either the intellectual or the moral eye with 
which he was made to contemplate it. It was because the reli- 
gious side of him was developed in a degree so exactly propor- 
tienal to the intellectual that Ward not only saw the whole round 
of speculative truth, but acknowledged so ingenuously and wore so 
faithfully the yoke of Him who, proclaiming Himself the light of 
the world, yet imposed but one essential preliminary on those 
who would be enlightened by Him. ‘“ Learn of Me,” He says, 
‘‘not to penetrate all secrets of wisdom, but first and before all, 
to be meek and lowly of heart. He that will do the will of My 
Father shall know of the doctrine, whether it be true.” 

It is interesting to find Ward preaching on that text, bear- 


ing hard upon it, making it the true philosophical groundwork 


of his whole system of religious thought while yet, by outward 
position at least, an Anglican. Truly speaking, we suppose him 
never to have been other than essentially Catholic. For what 
does it mean to be that, except to have both the heart and the 
intelligence candid, unbiased by pride, filled with true desire for their 
only satisfaction, God, adapting Himself to the capacity of human 
nature? What differenced Ward, what differences almost any 
sincere Christian of clear intelligence from agnostics of the Hux- 
ley type, is not their failure to see the difficulties which lie in 
the way of acceptance of Christian doctrine and history on 
the merely intellectual side—meaning here by intellect the power 
which draws conclusions from the purely external premises pre 
sented to the senses and intrinsically capable of reproduction 
and re-presentation to the senses of other men. Those difficulties 
are patent enough—it is supremely easy to stumble over them. 
What makes a Christian of the special type which our times are 
more and more demanding, is not his blindness on the side of 
the discursive reason, but his equally clear perception of the 
reality of that interior life on which all morality depends save 
that which can be effectually safeguarded by the police. That 
objectivity which practical reason demands, and which is the strong- 
hold of the scientific man for all purposes, both constructive and 
offensive, the Christian knows to be as essential to all those inter- 
nal operations which make him aspire toward holiness—toward 
union, that is, with the God and Father of his spirit. The impulse 
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which makes him seek bodily food is not stronger—nay, as the his- 
tory of all the martyrs proves, it is often not so strong as that which 
draws him to the source of that life which transcends the senses. 
The Christian is a whole man; both his eyes are open. He has 
grasped the fact that Christianity is not a mere set of doctrines, 
but a matter of experience; a life above nature, into which 
a man must be re-born, and in which he breathes a new air 
and exercises new faculties. He apprehends by his senses and 
assimilates by his natural reason that knowledge which makes it 
possible for him to live with other men in a world which is 
ringing on all sides with the despairing cry of those who do 
not flinch from tracking their sense of duty as _remorselessly 
home to a purely natural source as they have done those ex- 
ternal and forensic evidences on which Christianity, considered 
is a simply human and historical system, rests. He sees and 
feels the thorns that beset that path as keenly as any agnostic 
or pessimist or profligate of the lot. But he sees, too, that the 
moral and spiritual ideal remains as fixed and permanent as 
the sun in the material firmament, witnessed to as certainly by 
the anguish and the falls of the morally or spiritually blind 
as by the security and peace of those whose vision of it is un- 
louded. Not all who are Christian see explicitly the dilemma 
which confronted Ward, but cach in his own measure, when 
confronted with the cavil of the atheist or agnostic, finds his own 
justification in a process which is implicitly the same. We can 


j 
1 
} 


iardly do better than quote the summary of that process which 
his son has given in this volume. More and more as contro- 
versy grows hotter, and the merely natural seeks to affirm itself 
to the utter denial and exclusion of its complement in the su- 


pernatural, that side of the case will need reaffirmation : 


‘** His original tendency had been, feeling the difficulty attending on all proof 

natters of doctrine on the one hand, and on the other the absolute and unde- 
niable reality of the conscience and the moral law, to minimize the former, and 
to insist on the latter. But when as time went on he came to feel that that very 
minimum of doctrine which was necessary as asupport and sanction of the moral law 
must fade away before the consistent application of the latitudinarian intellectual 
principles, the question presented itself: May there not be after all some indissolu- 
ble connection between the plenitude of” (Christian) ‘‘ doctrine and the highest 
morality? Those dogmas which I have looked upon as burdens, may they not be 
after all as helpful to the full development of the moral life as de/ief in God’s ex- 
istence is indispensable to its first rudiments? Then following on this came the 
conception of church authority as the external embodiment of conscience, com- 
pleting and defining both in religious knowledge and moral precept what con- 
science traced faintly and imperfectly: recognized by men of good-will as the 
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vicegerent of God in the world: confirming with a directly divine sanction tho 
reasonings from Scripture which by themselves had seemed soe imperfect, Just as the 
arguments for God’s existence seemed imperfect without the clear, confirming 
vorce of conscience to seal and secure them” (p. 74); 


and giving, we may add, precisely, and in a thoroughly ap- 
prehensible and authoritative manner, that explication of man’s 
persistent desire for the supernatural and the permanent which 
the “scientist” essays to do for the natural and passing phe- 
nomena of the visible world. 

We are sorry to find the Worthington Company, which has 
put out so many good books as well as so many comparatively 
unobjectionable ones, beginning its new “Banner Library” with 


a tale of adultery, not merely vicious but vulgar in spite of its 
veneer. It is rather too bad to couple John Halifax and Jane 
Eyre and Adam Bede with Adolphe Belot’s My Good Friend. 
Marion J. Brunowe ought, one of these days, to give us 
some excellent short stories for young folks, if we may judge of 


I 


her possible achievement from her present success. A Lucky 
Family (New York: A. Riffarth) has some obvious faults in the 
way of style—we point out the repeated use of “’xeath” for be- 
neath in descriptive passages, and such expressions as “I will 
never know this lesson” as examples of what we mean—but in 
sprightliness, ease, good intention, and lightness of execution they 
are very promising. But the volume stands badly in need of 
more careful proof-reading, and in order to attain justly to its 
probable destiny as a premium book, it will have to undergo a 
thorough revisiun on both the points we have named. Even the 
highest morality and the most convincing scientific truth gain 
something from a correct and pleasing literary presentation, while 
stories which are to be put into the hands of children and young 
people in their formative stage, fail utterly of one of their final 
ends when they do not measurably succeed in this one. 

The Struggle for Intmortality (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is a characteristic volume of essays by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. They are all readable, though a flip- 
pancy of expression, which their author seems to regard as a 
kindly condescension to moods and ways of thinking which differ 
from her own, makes them jar now and then on the sensibilities 
of those who agree with her in the main. The paper which 
gives its title to the series seeks to be a development on 
Christian lines of the Darwinian doctrines of evolution and the 
“survival of the fittest.’ Miss Phelps thinks it probable that 
‘immortality is only for the immortal,” as we heard a witty 
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sceptic sum up the result of her speculations the other day. 
And she thinks, moreover, that if the attainment of immortality 
should be represented not merely as a victory of faith and a re- 
ward of virtue, but as a prize which resolution alone may win, 
though winning on prescribed lines, it will appeal “to self-re- 
spect” and gain combatants where other motives fail. Lest we 
should be thought to misrepresent her, we quote a characteristic 
statement of her point: 


**It is perhaps true that many a person objects to troubling himself with 
immortality, either as an advantage or a disadvantage, when his attention is con- 
entrated exclusively upon the fact that eternal life involves definite moral con- 
litions. That it should imply, also, certain conditions of a very different sort is 
quite another matter; that it should touch the intellect, the force, the good sense, 
“even the simple pluck of a man—this is to be regarded. We may be conquered 
through our pride, when we cannot be won through our conscience. He who does 
t find it any longer exciting to be told that he is not good enough to live for 
ver, will scarcely hear without interest that he is not strong enough. Many 
of us would rather be called bad than weak. It is an arrest tothe thoughtful- 
ness of any man but an inferior one to show him reason why he may be in the 
way of losing an obvious gain through inferiority. Precisely that, such a view of 
the struggle for immortality as we have suggested would undertake to show.” 


How is that for a Yankee version of the future life, its mo- 
tives, its punishments, and its rewards, as opposed to what that 
other New England doctress in social reforms and moral issues, 
Miss Ames, pleasantly refers to as ‘medieval eschatology ”? 
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**OUR SCHOOLS.” 

Ir is not necessary to force a decision from the Supreme Court of the United 
States in order to ascertain positively whether any portion of the American 
people can claim an exclusive ownership of the schools supported by public taxa- 
tion. We know that such a claim is not recognized by the law of any State in 
the Union. The tax-payers as a body are the real owners of the schools built 
and sustained by their money. Whatever declarations may proceed from those 
who want absolute dominion for their vague religious and agnostic theories, the 
fundamental law requires that every honest expression of opinion from tax-payers 
shall be respected. No apology is needed when we as Catholics venture to assert 
our legal privilege by refusing to approve a defective educational system. Being 
citizens, our protests should be attentively considered. We speak as well-wishers 
of our country; it is foul play to make us appear as enemies of the public good. 
This seems to be the determined policy of the bigots selected from various places 
to keep up the cry of alarm at the meetings in Tremont Temple, Boston. Every 
statement on the school question from a Catholic source is there exhibited in a 
lurid light as coming from the enemies of the Republic. 

There is much to commend in an address on this subject delivered by Mr. T. 
C. O’Sullivan to the delegates of the Catholic Young Men’s National Union, in 
Providence, R. 1. The passages which we quote have the force of true eloquence 
combined with legal precision of statement : 

‘¢ From time to time, by right reverend and reverend gentlemen” (Bishop 
Coxe and others), ‘*it is resolved that ‘we guard our public schools from their 
Catholic enemies—the enemies of our.country—that we may transmit our public 
schools unimpaired to posterity.’ Now and at all times we solemnly declare, in 
answer to this, that we are not enemies of the public schools, and were a hostile 
hand raised against them we would go at least an equal distance with our de- 
famers in defence of them. But as human establishments are liable to imperfec- 
tions, we believe that our public-school system is not free from them, and while be- 
lieving this, if concerning them we advance a proposition which we conscientiously 
hold to be for the welfare of our national existence, are we to be treated as social 
mutineers, scowled at and howled at and branded as public enemies? There 
is an American institution quite as sacred as the public-school system—the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the charter of our liberties. It was at first consi- 
dered to be as perfect a production as wise and patriotic statesmen could formu- 
Yet from time to time other statesmen have suggested amendments to 
Do they live in history as the enemies of the United States? 


late. 
the Constitution. 

‘* Along with being somewhat uncharitable, these gentlemen seem to have 
rather cross-grained notions concerning the subject of ‘mine and thine’ in this 
matter. Their excessive eagerness to twist the school system into the service of 
their own crooked purposes has made them forgetful of the fact that they are not 
the sole proprietors of the public schools. In their multifarious and sonorous re- 
solutions they modify the subject schools by the use of a pronoun in the first per- 
son, plural number, possessive case, ‘our schools.’ But, gentlemen, we respect- 
fully submit that you have not as yet purchased our interest in the public schools, 
and until you have received a quit-claim of that interest we protest against your 
“taking possession to the exclusion of all other owners. Has it never dawned upon 
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you, gentlemen, that we are associates in this enterprise? It is about time that 
you opened the window of your soul to the light of the fact that we are copartners 
with you in the ownership of the public schools, and as long as we are, so long 
will we have a voice in their management. We are glad to agree with the gentle- 
men when they give us the opportunity, and we are happy to inform them of our 
.carty sympathy with that clause of their resolution which declares that we shall 
transmit our public schools unimpaired to posterity. But in their anxiety to 
teach only physics and the multiplication table they are in danger of neglecting 
the Decalogue and their own duty to the human multiplication table. Therefore, 
we warn them that while they may succeed in transmitting the public schools 
unimpaired to posterity, they may fail in transmitting posterity unimpaired to 
the public schools. 

‘¢ Until we have clothed our national wards, the red Indians, with the powers 
of American citizenship, and have yielded up the reins of government to them, 
we cannot have a government of simon-pure Americans. Strictly speaking, of 
course we are all of alien extraction, and who has the better claim to that kind 
of Americanism as between Bishop Coxe and myself is only a question as to 
whether his grandmother came over in the J/ayflower or mine in the Shamrock. 
But for all governmental purposes the alien is a myth. In American law ‘an 
alien is a person born out of the United States and not naturalized.’ According 
to the fourteenth amendment, ‘all persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States.’ 
Once a citizen an alien no more. None but citizens can have a voice in our gov- 

rnment. Therefore, we cannot have a ‘ government by aliens,’ and when the 
writer in the /vrum asserts that we have such a government he must submit to 
the charge either of ignorance or falsehood. 

*¢ As religion and love of country are the safeguards of the state, it is fortu- 
nate for the perpetuity of our institutions that there is a religious trait in the 
American character, and that we have a country which we can love. I take it to 
be the object of our Catholic young men in this Union to cultivate and strength- 
en this love of country, and assist in the preservation of that religious trait in the 
American character. Nor is there anything in our duties as Roman Catholics 
inconsistent with our loyalty as American citizens. Those who profess to believe 
the contrary will find, if they take the trouble to inform themselves, that our re- 
ligious and our civil obligations are in perfect accord. 

‘*There is nothing in the practice of religion inconsonant with the stern activ- 
ties of life. The history of our country is replete with beautiful illustrations of 
this. Columbus the navigator, standing triumphant upon the deck of his ves- 
sel, surrounded by his repentant companions, and gazing with joyful eyes upon 
the land, is not a more inspiring picture than Columbus the Christ-bearer, bow- 
ng in humble adoration before the cross on the shore of the New World. 

** Victorious Washington receiving the sword of conquered Cornwallis at 
Yorktowa is not a more thrilling sight than Washington ‘suppliant and on 
bended knees in the snows of Valley Forge, beseeching the God of battles for 


strength and fortitude i Z r of tribulation.” 
trength and fortitude in that hour of tribulation THomMaS MCMILLAN. 





NOTE TO ARTICLE ON THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 
The writer of this instructive article is no doubt aware that the rector of 
the University has intimated his intention to accept the diploma of a regularly 
constituted Catholic college in lieu of examination for admittance to matriculation. 


LT ¢1 eatan ee < . as ‘ = Te ve ¢ — 
He therefore has reference to examinations not only for entrance but also for 
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place in class or for prizes. We take pleasure in printing herewith the following 
sentences from a recent address of Father Richards, S.J., President of George- 
town College, as they refer to matters treated of in the present article: 

‘‘ There is, indeed, one other agency which, as I foresee, will be of decided 
benefit in aiding us to overcome the failings I have noted. When the Catholic 
University of America opens its doors to all comers and subjects them to a rigic 
matriculation examen we shall have a test to which we can appeal. Then the 
colleges which have been working through good and ill report to maintain a high 
and ever-increasing standard will be known, and those which have traded on the 
name without the substance of Catholic college must sink to their places of high- 
school or academy. In this I see the shadow of good to come. I know not what 
others may feel, but I for one am impatient for the day when the Catholic Uni- 


versity will open its literary courses.’ 





THE ‘‘ PLEA FOR ERRING BRETHREN.” 


Those of our readers who may wish to peruse the original paper written by 
the author of the above-named article in the present number, and entitled ‘* Have 
Protestants Divine Faith ?” which is referred to on page 355, will find it reprinted 
with justificatory remarks in the N York Freeman’s Fournal of dates Novem- 


ber 10 and 17, 1888. 





THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, ETC., SHOULD 

BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH 

STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

The Catholic papers of the United States have kindly given much of their 
valuable space to notices of the Columbian Reading Union. A favor 
able comment in the 4ve Maria, published at Notre Dame, Ind., has brought us 
many letters asking for further information. For several prominent editorials we 
are indebted to the Catholic Review and the Pilot. We extend thanks to the 
editors whose words of approval are here quoted to show the general interest 
awakened in places widely separated : 

From the Catholic Columbian. 

‘‘In order to do away with the reproach that Catholics are not, acquainted 
with Catholic literature and to direct readers in search of the best books in every 
department of knowledge, especially of history, science, fiction, and biography, 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD has undertaken to form and guide and advise the Co- 
lumbian Reading Union, which is an aggregation of Reading Circles and of 
individuals animated with the high purpose of cultivating the acquaintance of the 
leading Catholic authors. 

‘¢ The work is worthy of the best efforts of the scholars who conduct that 
brilliane magazine. 

‘‘ For the managers of the project to be successful, however, it must be ap- 
preciated. Reading Circles must be formed. Individuals must seize the oppor- 
tunity for trustworthy direction in their search for information and intellec- 
tual recreation. The condition of membership is only one dollar a year, and in 
return for this sum members will receive the circulars, guide-lists, catalogues, and 
other publications of the Union ; have books they want bought for them at a dis- 
count, and obtain all the benefits of association with and suggestions from other 
students of literature in the organization.” 
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From the Dakota Catholic. 


‘Tt is not to the credit of Catholics in the United States that Catholic litera- 
ture notoriously receives too little encouragement at their hands. Their indiffer- 
ence to the proper support of the Catholic press is a constant topic of complaint, 
but it extends to Catholic works generally. So marked is the fact that, while 
secular works of all kinds find ready publishers and abundant sales, he who 
would give a new Catholic work to the public must go down into his own pocket 
for the expenses of publication, but few publishers being found willing to assume 
the risks involved. Yet we have an abundance of excellent Catholic reading 
matter which is unknown to the generality of Catholics. Any effort to bring 
these works more largely before the people is a commendable one, bound to pro- 
duce excellent results. For some time THE CATHOLIC WORLD, of New York, 
has been maturing plans for a general movement, which: has now taken shape by 
the organization of the ‘ Columbian Reading Union.’ The object of the society 
is the diffusion of good literature. It will consist of a central organization, and 
membership to include those in charge of parochial and public libraries, Reading 
Circles, and other literary organizations in the church, as well as individuals who 
desire to cultivate a better acquaintance with Catholic authors and standard 
writers of the best general literature. As sooneas practicable, suitable lists of 
books for different classes of readers, juvenile and adult, will be prepared and 
generally circulated. Every one who has had experience with libraries knows that 
each class has its own tastes, and that the same works are not suitable to the 
educated and the partially educated, the male and the female, the working class, 
the professional class, and those of leisure. The best selections can only be made 
by persons of experience, who, by exchanging opinions and working together in 
such an organization, can accomplish the best results. The organization will be 
supported by membership fees and donations from those who desire to be its 
patrons. Books can be donated and circulated through the membership of the 
Union. Any organization or individual can obtain membership by sending one 
dollar in postage stamps or postal note. Persons ordering books in quantities 
will have the advantage of the most liberal discounts. We hope and expect 
great advantages to result from this movement, and ask the hearty co-operation 
of our readers in making it successful, and of advantage to themselves and to 
the Catholic people of the United States.” 


The Pittsburgh Catholic makes a good argument against unjust competition 
in literature as follows : 


‘*In complaining about the lack of support given to Catholic literature, our 
esteemed contemporaries overlook the fact that general American literature 
suffers in the same way. There are exceptional works which achieve great suc- 
cess; but we have not lacked them also, as, for instance, Cardinal Gibbons’ 
Faith of Our Fathers, whose circulation has probably reached two hundred 
thousand. But these will always be exceptional. We know of two successful 
novels, as they are called, from which the authors received the magnificent royal- 
ties, respectively, of sixty-five dollars and thirty-five dollars; nor were they Cath- 
olic novels, nor written by Catholics. Our whole literature suffers from the 
unjust competition of limitless piracy, rendered possible through lack of an inter- 
national copyright law. So long as we are flooded with these cheap reprints, so 
long will the growth of true American literature be impossible. Indeed, the 
question is one beyond dollars and cents, and we would be glad to see Congress 
pass such a law without waiting to tinker up a treaty with other nations. Then 
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we should see a vital growth of Catholic literature, along with a healthier tone in 
the general productions of the country.” 


From the Church News, of Washington, D. C. 


‘We must hail with the greatest satisfaction any plan which will lead our 
people to devote more time to mental improvement, for one of the greatest evils 
of the present is the indifference of so many regarding healthy literature. The 
daily papers are widely read by young and old; so are the popular novels, whose 
sickly sentimentality destroys in the hearts of hundreds the noble sentiments im- 
planted therein by parents and teachers. In fact, every kind of literature which 
appeals to the coarsest tastes and satisfies inordinate curiosity finds a welcome, 
and not unfrequently from those who have been educated in our best schools. 
Hence, any plan which will create a desire for good reading-matter and a hatred 
for the vile trash now so popular must necessarily receive the encouragement of 
all whose approval is worthy of consideration. 

‘‘Whilst the Reading Circles may not be able to accomplish all that is claimed 
for them by their immediate friends, still there is no good reason why they 
should not be tried. We know that men are greatly moved by circumstances 
without being aware that they are influenced by other than their own minds ; so 
that we find at almost every step what is vulgarly called a ‘craze ’—that is, the 
popular mind is directed toward one object so decidedly that everything else is 
made to stand aside in its pursuit. This being one of the customs of society, it 
is well to make use of it for good rather than evil. We all knowthat there is no 
difficulty in directing the minds of the majority of the people toward those things 
which please the lower tastes, but it is not so easy to turn the tide of public 
opinion in the direction of the pure, the noble, and the exalted. 

‘* If Reading Circles should not be the great success expected, still there is no 
reason why they should not be permitted to do all the good possible. By their 
aid every man will be enabled to accomplish something of value to his neighbor. 

‘* There is among all classes a desire to imitate what others are doing suc- 
cessfully. Ifa Reading Circle be well conducted it will not prove advantageous 
for its own members only, but it will cause others to be founded in the immediate 
neighborhood. By this means the good work will spread, and every man who 
aids in organizing a Reading Circle may be sowing the seed which shall bear rich 
fruit where he little expects it. Unfortunately, quite a number of young men 
when they graduate imagine that for them there is no need for further study, and 
yet the most brilliant school-days are but the foundation on which to build. 

‘* Let Reading Circles be at once organized, whether they are to be permanent 
or short-lived, for they must result in great good to all brought within their 
influences.” 

From the Catholic Home, of Chicago, ils. 

‘*THE CATHOLIC WORLD contains the working details of the Reading 
Circles, from which much solid good is reasonably expected. To make Catholics 
acquainted with the works of their own writers, and to guide them in the selec- 
tion of books in the various departments of literature, history, and science, and to 
stimulate and form in them a taste for the best literature, are the objects of these 
Reading Circles. In places where the Catholic community is small and the whole 
tone of society is hostile to the church these Reading Circles will be of great ser- 
vice. Even in larger communities, where there are church libraries or sodality 
reading-rooms, the list published by this new Reading Union will be very useful. 
They will, we hope, have the effect of teaching the young Catholic not to talk of 
Catholic literature, English, American, Irish, French, and German, as if it were 
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beneath contempt. Of the millions of Catholics able to read in this country 
there are multitudes who know as little about Catholic literature as they do about 
Hebrew. It isthe purpose of the Reading Circles to make Catholics take an in- 
terest in their own magnificent literature; to make them acquainted with Wise- 
man and Manning, with Newman and Faber, with Lacordaire and Montalembert 
and Dupanloup, with Brownson and Spalding and Hecker, with Kenrick and 
MacHale and O’Hagan, with Lingard, Darras, and Shea, and hundreds of others 
whom we cannot enumerate. To make readers and authors acquainted, and to 
form the taste of young Catholics on sound principles, will be the chief good ef- 
fected by the Reading Circles.” 


We have received information from England of a meeting recently held at 
the residence of the Earl of Aberdeen to inaugurate the Home Reading Circles 
Union, the work of which will be associated with the university extension 
movement. The plan proposed is to arrange courses of reading for different 
classes of readers, especially for young people and artisans; to establish local 
circles for discussion of specified subjects, and to organize summer assemblies 
at which lectures will be delivered, prizes and certificates given, and social 
gatherings fostered. Distinguished names appear among the vice-presidents, 
such as the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Duke of Argyle, Professor Bryce, 
M.P., Sir W. Hart Dyke, M.P., Mr. Robert Browning, and Archdeacon Farrar. 


One of our correspondents sends us a lengthy report, from which we shall 
quote some passages, indicating the success which has attended the efforts of 
popular writer, Mr. George W. Cable, in directing 
THE HOME CULTURE CLUBS. 


The report says: ‘‘It is not our plan to work mainly through public, but 
private relations. Our efforts are to individuals, not classes. We seek to help 
one another as personal friends in one another’s homes rather than to supply 
something else instead of home. Ours is a scheme to know personally those who 
can make use of our friendship, and to give them that friendship in such ex- 
change of mutual benefits as may be mutually chosen. 

‘* The Home Culture Clubs are an attempt to give the fullest practical rec- 
ognition to the fact that what the homes of the people are so the people will be ; 
that mere legislation, and especially compulsory legislation, cannot alone elevate 
and purify public society ; that no multitude of organized benevolent efforts, ad- 
dressed to men and women in mere classes and masses, and which leave the pros- 
perous and unprosperous individual strangers to each other, can ever establish 
that personal friendly confidence between them which is essential to the largest 
and best results in character and conduct. On the other hand, our plan keeps 
in view that it is human nature that makes the dividing lines of private society, 
ind that any sentimental effort to ignore those lines which offers sudden violence 
to them must fail, whether they be the outcome of ambitions or of condescen- 
sions. 

‘‘ We seek now as we have not sought before to extend those clubs far and 
wide. What is good and practicable for one town is good and practicable for 
one thousand other goodly towns. There are thousands of good people, young 
ind old, male and female, who want to give some effort of their own to the bet- 
terment of others less fortunate than they, yet have no fortunes to bequeath nor 
any consciousness of large executive capacities calling them to the prosecution of 
large benevolent schemes. Form a Home Culture Club. Let it be made up of 
from three to seven or eight members. Never let it meet for mere play, never 
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give it what will either waste the time or overtask the feeblest member. Do 
not let it interfere with a full share of out-door enjoyments. Do not force 
gratuitous social promotions. Let the club choose its own pursuit, only see that 
it is some pleasant profit, and first, last, and always bear in mind that the ulti- 
mate purpose is not to see how many pages of good books a group of persons can 
read or how much French or German or biology it can study, or how much good 
music it can hear, but that it is to open a field in which, without those social 
confessions which those in humble life abhor as cordially as any do, we can with 
the least possible condescension or embarrassment bestow a practical and bene- 
ficent friendship on those that need it most. 

‘* This scheme is beginning to cost money. Its expense is almost nothing in 
proportion to its operations, but it is enough to make it very desirable that each 
club should establish a penny treasury. One or two clubs did this last year. A 
contribution of two pennies for each member at each weekly meeting will pay the 
secretary and his or her expenses. The reading-rooms are a much larger pecu- 
niary item. The expense of furnishing and keeping them open has been met 
by generous citizens. 


” 


In previous numbers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD we have published many 
interesting letters supporting our Reading Union, which is now attracting wide- 
spread attention. Some of the most thoughtful and suggestive letters came from 
Boston and other places within range of its influence. With much pleasure, 
therefore, we record this month the good news that— 

‘* Boston’s first Catholic Reading Circle, according to the plan of the Colum- 
bian Reading Union, effected a permanent organization on the evening of Tues- 
day, October 8, in the Temperance Hall of St. Joseph’s Church, Roxbury, Mass. 
Over sixty ladies were present. The Rev. J. B. Troy, of St. Joseph’s, addressed 
the meeting, explaining for the benefit of new-comers the object of the Catholic 
Reading Circles, and the necessity of combating by the diffusion of good Catho- 
lic literature the immorality and infidelity which menaces youth in so much of 
the light literature of the day. Miss E. A. McMahon, of South Boston, tem- 
porary chairman, then presided at the election of officers. These were chosen: 
President, Miss Katherine E. Conway, of the Pr/ot ; Vice-President, Miss E. A. 
McMahon, of South Boston; Secretary, Miss Mary Shay, of Roxbury; Treasurer 
and Librari#n, Miss K. Moore, of South Boston. It was decided that meetings 
should be held at eight P.M. on the second and fourth Tuesdays of every month, 
in the Temperance Hall of St. Joseph’s. Miss McMahon reported the donation 
of some books for a start towards a reference library. After some discussion on 


19 


ways and means the meeting adjourned. 


The Boston Catholic Union opened the season of 1889-90 with the largest 
attendance ever seen on any occasion since its formation. By invitation of the 
Union, Miss Katherine E. Conway read a paper on ‘‘ The Ideals of Christian 
Womanhood,” which was exceedingly well received. It was announced that the 
Union had decided to call a special meeting of the members and their lady friends 
to organize Reading Circles for the study of our best Catholic literature. These 
circles are intended for both ladies and gentlemen. On behalf of the Columbian 
Reading Union we extend cordial greeting to the new Reading Circles of Boston, 
and cherish the hope that they will let their light shine brightly for the benefit of 
all engaged in the same good work. 


We give two letters from prominent educational institutions : 


‘‘The Reading Union was a pet idea of our school, long wished for, talked 
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of, and when accomplished under such able direction we may no longer withhold 
the approval given as soon as the Union was mentioned. Our graduates have 
often expressed a desire for just such a circle and wanted one formed from their 
Alma Mater as a centre. That was impracticable, and we even suggested the 
advantages of ‘ Chautauqua’ and the ‘ Boston Society for Study at Home.’ 

‘¢ We are delighted that Catholic literature is to be given to our girls, and 
assure you we will do all we can to promote interest in the ‘Union.’ I have 
spoken to some of the ladies of the congregation, and they will soon form a 
Reading Circle. Our graduates are charmed with the idea of self-improvement 
after school-days, and we will have our present senior class begin the course so 
that they will continue the good work when they leave. ey 


‘¢ Please find enclosed one dollar, our contribution to the Columbian Reading 
Union, to which we desire to be affiliated. We have quite an extensive school 
library, to which our pupils have access at stated times, so that we shall be able 
to supply many of the Catholic works indicated in the courses, ordering others 
is they are required. To the class pursuing the course of English literature the 
direction of the Union will doubtless prove highly advantageous. Being sub- 
scribers to THE CATHOLIC WORLD, we take note of the suggestive remarks in 
the Reading Circle department. ne vrei 


The writer of the following letter is entitled to our thanks for his generous 
offering. We would like to see many others imitate his example: 

‘*T heartily endorse the Reading Union, which will be of great value to 
American Catholics. Could it not be brought before the American Catholic 
Congress to be held in the near future? I think it is sufficiently important. All 
Catholic papers in the country should also take it up. They don’t seem to be 
as alive to its importance as they should be. I have not seen a word concerning 
it in our local paper as yet, although I have watched for it. I enclose five dollars 
to help on the good work. Use it the best way you can. fe ga Se 


We recommend J. F. C. to write a letter to his local paper with a request for 
i notice. Editors are always willing to accept good suggestions. 

From the office of the Columbian Reading Union a request has been sent 
to the Catholic publishers for a list of the best juvenile books among their publi- 
cations. This list will be published for the guidance of our members in pur- 
chasing Christmas presents. Some judicious friends give books in preference to 
anything else that may be got for the little folks. Many parents have found it 
no easy task to obtain a sufficient variety of books suitable to Catholic children. 
We hope that our forthcoming list will be of service to them in this matter. 
From a large city in the West comes the suggestion that as Catholic book-stores 
are so scarce, an effort be made to induce the managers of stationery stores who 
keep a book-counter during the holidays to establish a department containing 
Catholic literature. Further suggestions on this plan of extending the influence 
of our Reading Union Will be very acceptable. Me 3G. Bi 
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BoOKS AND READING: An Essay. By Brother Azarias. New York: Cathe- 
dral Library, 460 Madison Avenue. 

This unpretentious volume will supply a long and keenly-felt want among 
Catholics. Its object is to show intelligent people with a taste for reading how 
to read with the best profit, and as the author is a man of large experience and 
extensive reading, he is well fitted to direct others in the pleasant paths of litera- 
ture. The need of Catholic readers for the last twenty years has been the 
guidance of such minds as his; the reading habit has become so universal in 
America, and the number of publications so large, and so often of a doubtful 
character, that ordinary readers need to be guarded against vicious trash, and 
also against the fault of reading much and aimlessly. Unfortunately, the rarest 
publications have been essays of this character. In half a century Catholic 
American publishers have been able to bring out but one or two really valuable 
books of this nature. They were sadly defective, yet comparatively useful. But 


in spite of their utility, publishers allowed them to go out of print, and for years 


Catholic readers, the good and bad alike, have been sailing about without pilot 
or compass, some fed on the husks of swine, others devouring with equal relish 
whatever was printed, all more or less tainted, consciously or unconsciously, with 
the errors of the time, which have tinged all literature from the novels of the 
‘** Duchess ” to the essays of Spencer. 

It is curious to note, and instructive to our slow-going publishers, that the 
initiative in providing readers with a safe guide in their reading has been taken 
by a private association, with no experience, no capital, and outside the ordinary 
channels of trade. Moreover, their intention is 40 make it pay. The quality 
of the book is, of course, exceptionally good, and will appeal to the general as 
well as to the Catholic public. It has three distinctive merits, which will securely 
place it in the affections of readers. It has perfect literary form ; it isso thoroughly 
practical that it will fit every temper; it not only tells how to read and what to 
read, but it abounds in keen and delightful criticism of our leading modern 
authors. is, we For its 
sake the world swallows every abomination put forth by the licentious, the crazy 
theorist, the half-cooked atheist. The meanest illustration, the weakest logic, 
the most open falsehood are accepted as clean, strong, and genuine because the 
style is elegant; and some have come to maintain that the expression alone is 
worth considering. Hence, genuine writers, whose matter is more to them than 
their manner, are apt to receive scant consideration if they are plain, precise, and 
lacking in elegance. The style of this essay is plain, precise, and elegant; it is 
nervous and concentrated ; every sentence provokes ideas, and each paragraph 
is rich in illustration and allusion. 

Naturally, the eager young reader will think more highly of its practical 
directions than of its style at first, as he ought. The purpose of the essay is 
never lost in fine writing. The rules which show a reader How to Read, and the 
chapters devoted to describing What to Read cover fifty out of the seventy pages 
in the book. In the first part the reader is told to read with attention, to take 
notes, to consult the dictionary, to read with a purpose, to learn the art of forget- 
ting, to be honest in reading and research, to read perseveringly, to master each 
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book, and to remember that the best reading is that which tends to growth of 
character as well as to intellectual development. In the second part the entire 
field of literature is spread like a map before the reader, and its characteristics 
plainly marked. History, poetry, biography, and fiction are gracefully treated, 
and the great names that worked in each department held up in the light of 
honest criticism. This criticism and the simple, pure style will make the book 
delightful to those who may not need its advice. The essay is small, but it con- 
tains a great deal. To test the capacity of its author one has but to travel over 
each page at,a leisurely pace and note the names, the books, the facts that are 
mentioned, and the intimate acquaintance which the author enjoys with them. 
The essay is a notable contribution to Catholic American literature, and it should 
receive wide-spread recognition from Catholic readers and libraries. 


THE CHURCH IN MODERN SOCIETY. By Julius H. Ward. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The author of this book has the highest kind of an ideal. He would have 
the Christian Church exert that organic influence in the social which the state 
exerts in the political life of the people. It might seem at first glance as if this 
were a wholly un-American idea, but one who carefully follows the arguments 
of Mr. Ward will find that he is not an advocate of the union of church and 
state, but of harmony between church and state. This principle makes him 
rather the truest kind of an American. It was never the intention of our fore- 
fathers to establish a government which would antagonize the church. Far 
from it; they wished to favor the church by giving its influence the widest scope. 
According, to their view, the more harmony there is between the laws of the 
state and the church the better. Such schemes as the national secularization 
of education, the exclusive state supervision and control of private institutions, 
the weakening of the marriage tie by divorce legislation, are encroachments 
upon liberty which they never would have sanctioned. These destructive ten- 
dencies have recently developed to such an alarming extent that we are in 
danger of becoming politically an anti-Christian people. We shall, it is to be 
feared, have an agnostic state while only a few of our people are really agnostics. 
If our Protestant brethren were all like the writer of this book, the case would 
be different. But, as it is, hatred of the Catholic religion makes most of the 
sects willing to do anything for its overthrow. They prefer to see the state 
positively anti-Christian, and opposed to themselves, rather than to have the old 
liberties remain if Catholicism will be benefited by them. How true are the 
words of our Lord, ‘* He that is not with me is against me.” The Protestant 
religious papers in this country, almost without exception, approve of the war 
which the governments of Europe are making against the church. 

We have the greatest admiration for the few who, like Mr. Ward, dare to 
follow principle without regard to popularity. 

We think, however, his ‘‘ collective church” is a pure figment of the 
imagination. Only divine, organic unity of the church can make such a state 
of things as he would wish to see possible. Until all Christians are united, and 
all the people are Christian, we cannot hope for a complete influence of the 
Christian religion over all the relations of life. 


LIFE OF ST. BONAVENTURE. Translated by L. C. Skey. London: Burns & 
Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 


This book is translated into English, and not into the idiom of the language 
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from which it‘came, with English words. This is more than we can say for some 
of the translations of the lives of the saints into ‘‘ English.” 

As a life of St. Bonaventure it is too short, and not enough is told about his 
life, while too much is said of his works in the field of literature. It is one of 
those books which, being quite satisfactory so far as it goes, yet does not go half 
far enough. 

The work which the saint did for the Council of Lyons would alone fill a 
Our readers want to know 


volume, and it is merely alluded to in a sentence. 
The book is well worth 


more about the lives of the saints than their writings 
careful reading, and we hope that the translator, having shown himself (or her- 
self) so fully competent, will give us the privilege of praising more such work in 


the future. 


THE OscoTIAN: A Literary Gazette of St. Mary’s College, Oscott. The 
Jubilee of Oscott. Oscott: St. Mary’s College; Birmingham: Hall & 
English. 

This book is the Jiterary product of the jubilee celebrations of one of England’s 
most notable Catholic colleges. In 1838 Oscott, as at present constituted, began its 
career, though before the end of the last century it had been established in a 
locality, afterwards changed to the present one, in more humble circumstances, 
and some of its most distinguished pupils had studied there, We should cor- 
rect the above expression, ‘‘ as at present constituted,” for recent diocesan ar- 
rangements have put an end to Oscott’s career as a college for secular training, 
leaving it, however, the chief seminary for ecclesiastical studies of the diocese of 
Birmingham. We know not how far sincere and deep regret may have place for 
an event which could,not have been permitted to happen otherwise than from dire 
necessity. The discontinuance of secular studies will certainly be felt as a misfor- 
tune by all Oscotians, and it will tax their virtue to suffer it with equanimity. 
Oscott lives no longer, except in that shadowy existence called memory, all the 
brighter and more lovely in this case because consecrated to the innocence and 
happiness of youth. 

One of Cardinal Newman’s most famous and most finished orations, ‘* The 
Second Spring,” was preached at Oscott at the opening of the First Provincial 
Synod of the restored hierarchy of England, and in it he gives a charming bit 
of description of the college buildings, seen through the vista of his noble 
thoughts, upon the restoration of the old religion to the English realm. The 
words are appropriately printed on the reverse of the title-page. Then follow 
jubilee poems in English, Latin, German, French, and Italian, and essays histor- 
ical and biographical. There are thirteen portraits of distinguished Oscotians and 
seven views of buildings, grounds, and other places of interest. A jubilee hymn, 
with music composed for the occasion, completes the volume, to which is added 
an appendix. This last is in some sense the most striking testimonial to the suc- 
cess of the old college’s mission, for it is a complete list of the superiors, pro- 
fessors, cardinals, bishops, priests, noblemen, gentlemen, and students of every 
kind who entered Oscott. Among these occur the names of Wiseman, Howard, 
Milner, Ullathorne, and many others distinguished in the cause of religion, and 
very many laymenof mark. We think that any one who knows England would 
say that these one hundred and twenty pages are something like the Roll of 
Honor of the Catholic people of that kingdom. 

The historical and biographical sketches mentioned above are extremely val- 
uable, especially as they are the contributions of that affection which is strong 
enough to afford to be frank. Taken together, they are equivalent to an inner 
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history of English Catholicity during the last seventy or eighty years, meaning 
that of the pure Anglo-Saxon element. They exhibit in high relief the sin- 
zular fulness of manly virtue and the very notorious excess of love of country of 
the native English Catholic gentry; the former trait in the great and common 
course of the livesof the pupils, and the latter in the strange attempt to Anglicize 
the Catholic Church and yet not to de-Romanize it which was defeated mainly 
through the courage and judgment of Bishop Milner. The sketch of that great 
man, signed S. H. S. (Rev. Samuel H. Sole ?), is a valuable contribution to the 
study of that very instructive era. 

We have noticed this book at so great length hoping to call the attention of 
our more discerning readers to it as of much permanent value to the student of 
Catholic educational methods, and as of permanent interest to those who would 
fully learn what English Catholicity has been and what it has become. 


LEAVES FROM THE ANNALS OF THE SISTERS OF MERCY. Vol. III.: America. 
By the Author of the Life of Mother McAuley, etc. New York: The Cath- 
olic Publication Society Co. 

Che writer of this volume is herself a Sister of Mercy, known as Mother 
feresa Austin. For many years she has been a zealous worker in several con- 
vents located in the Southern States. The task of gathering the data for these 
Annals has been done chiefly by representatives of the different convents estab- 
lished by the Sisters of Mercy. Among the personal reminiscences thus ob- 
tained from the most reliable sources we find many tributes of atfection to the 
memory of the valiant women who spent their lives in the heroic performance of 
corporal and spiritual works of mercy. On the battle-fields of the late war, in 
the prisons and hospitals of our large cities, their words and deeds have exerted a 
potent influence in favor of religion, while at the same time they used all means 
within their power to advance the interests of Catholic education. 

The first volume of these Annals was devoted to Ireland; the second to Eng- 
ind and its colonies; and the third, which is now published, gives an interest- 
ing account of the Sisters of Mercy in Newfoundland and many parts of the 
United States. A fourth volume is promised to complete the history of their 
foundations on this side of the Atlantic. 

For those who have a desire to know what religious women can accomplish 
for the good of the commonwealth we commend these volumes. No salaried 
officials can be compared with them for unselfish fidelity to the poor. Philan- 
thropists, no matter what may be their religious belief, must admire the gener- 
ous sacrifices made by these good sisters to advance the cause -of Christian civili- 


zation by their works of mercy. 


PHE ILLUSTRATED CATHOLIC FAMILY ANNUAL for 1890. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society Co. 

[HE CATHOLIC HOME ALMANAC. 1890. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
Benziger Bros. 

EINSIEDLEN KALENDER. 1890. 50-Jahrgang. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
Benziger Bros. 

St. OTTILIEN’S MISSIONS-KALENDER FUR DAS JAHR DES HERRN I8go. 
Herausgegeben im Missionshaus St. Ottilien zum Besten der St. Benedictus- 
Missions-Genossenschaft und ihrer ersten Missionen in Deutsch-Ostafrika. 
III. Jahrgang. Dritte Auflage. Commissions-Verlag: Lit. Institut von Dr. 
M. Huttler, Augsburg. 

This batch of calendars reminds us of the coming of the New Year. It is 
sufficient praise of them to say that they surpass even their wonted excellence in 
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good reading matter with appropriate and well-executed illustrations. We wel- 
come the Catholic Family Annual as an old friend, and the Home Almanac as a 
worthy competitor for popular favor. For those who read German the other 
calendars are also full of interest. 


FLOWER FANCIES. By Alice Ward Bailey. Illustrated by Lucy J. Bailey, 

Eleanor Ecob Morse, Olive E. Whitney, Ellen T. Fisher, Fidelia Bridges, 

C. Ryan, and F. Schuyler Mathews. Boston: L. Prang & Co. 

In this exquisite volume we do not know which to admire the more, the 
verses or the illustrations, both charming alike to the eye and to the mind. 
Prang & Co. have given us some excellent art-work, but we know of nothing 
better than this. We can almost perceive the odor of the flowers as we scan 
these pages, and there is a delicate flavor about the poetry which blends har- 
moniously with the richness of the coloring. If even 

the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears, 

this choice selection from the garden should be rich in suggestiveness. And so, 
in truth, has the author found them. The most pleasing and quaintest of these 
‘* fancies ” is the pansy as Puck’s pallet, which must be read with its illustration 
to be appreciated ; while the tenderness and depth of feeling in the poems on 
the lily and the lilac carry them beyond the range of mere tancy. The author 
is the A. B. Ward who wrote “ Hospital Life’ and ‘* The Invalid’s World ” 
for Scribner's Magazine of June, 1888, and January, 1889, and ‘‘ Invalidism 
as a Fine Art” for Harper's Monthly (November, 1888), which articles were 
extensively noticed and copied by the newsparers at the time of their ap- 
pearance. We recommend this book as an appropriate Christmas present to 
an appreciative friend ; in fact, it is gotten up especially with that end in view. 
The beauty of the binding gives us a foretaste of what lies within. 


SOCIETY GYMNASTICS AND VOICE CULTURE. Adapted from the Delsarte. By 
Genevieve Stebbins (Mrs. J. A. Thompson). New York: Edgar S. Werner. 


This little book meets a want long felt by many teachers of the system given to 
the world by Frangois Delsarte. It is, as its title indicates, a compend giving 
the exercises founded on Delsarte’s principles that are useful in moulding the 
form, improving the bearing, and giving ease and grace to the movements of 
the body. 

Theories and principles are hardly more than referred to; but as these do not 
fall within the intention of the adapter, and as there are several extended treat- 
ises on Delsarte’s principles, we are grateful for so useful a primer. It is just the 
book to put into the hands of a class of girls or young women eager for self- 
improvement, if they have as its exponent an experienced teacher, one who 
believes thoroughly in Delsarte’s fundamental principle, viz.: that the body is to 
be developed, trained, and perfected in carriage and action not for its own sake, 
but that it may more truly and beautifully express the indwelling soul. Delsarte 
himself was a great teacher, one of the comparatively few who teach with the fire 
and genius of inspiration and the loving patience and helpfulness of grace. Hts 
definition of art as ‘‘ at once the knowledge, the possession, and the free direc- 
tion of the agents by which are revealed the life, soul, and mind, . .. the relation 
of beauties scattered through nature to a superior type, and therefore not the 
mere imitation of nature,” implies the nobility of his conception of his own pro- 
fession as a teacher of art. 


” 
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Chapters xviii. to xxii. inclusive are devoted to voice culture, and are less 
satisfactory than those concerned with general physical culture. A good feature 
is the simple music given at the end to accompany the lessons on ‘‘ Swaying for 
Poise,” ‘* Step and Arm Movements,” and ‘‘ Walking Exercises.” 

The book is attractively bound, and is printed from large, clear type on 
poor paper. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF SAINT BERNARD, ABBOT OF CLAIRVAUX. Edited 
by Dom John Mabillon, Presbyter and Monk of the Benedictine Congrega- 
tion of St. Maur. Translated and Edited with Additional Notes, by Samuel 
J. Eales, M.A., D.C.L., sometime Principal of St. Boniface College, War- 
minster. Vols. I. and II. London: John Hodges. (For sale by Ben- 
ziger Bros., New York.) 

The value and the merits of the writings of St. Bernard are well known. For 
a whole generation his influence was the greatest of any in Christendom. A 
perfect monk, the founder of the strictest of the wide-spread religious orders, he 
was at the same time the most active apostle of his time. His life is a practical 
refutation of the assertion that monastic seclusion and contemplation are incom- 
patible with the external duties of the sacred ministry. It is, indeed, a wonder- 
ful thing that this holy man, suffering from such weak health and distracted by 
s0 many cares, could pray, study, speak, act, teach, and write as he did. God 
seems to have given him all spiritual gifts in their fulness. In his writings great 
natural powers also shine forth resplendently—an intellect more acute than that 
of the subtle Abelard, an eloquence that was irresistible, an imagination like a 
poet, and a simplicity that wins the admiration of all. 

The writings of this father and doctor of the church have been extensively read, 
as is shown by the number of editions in other languages through which they have 
passed. But never before have they appeared in English. The translator, Mr. 
Eales, has labored to put before his readers a faithful rendering of the text, and 
has avoided intruding his own opinions of the saint. We desire, therefore, to 
co-operate with him to the full extent of our power in increasing the knowledge 
of this great light of the church among English-speaking peoples, and we hope 
that the work will have a large sale among Catholics. Priests will find it a most 
valuable book for spiritual reading and sermons, and it is chiefly for them that 
the translator has labored. 

The printing and binding of the work before us are superb. 


A HAND-BOOK FOR CATHOLIC CHOIRS. Containing the Vesper Service for 
every day in the year; arranged specially for the wants of Catholic churches 
and schools. By G. Freytag. Detroit Music Co., Detroit. 

This is another well-meaning attempt to translate Gregorian notation into 
modern. The melody alone is given for the Psalms, Antiphons, and Hymns of 
Vespers. As we have already said in noticing works of this kind, the change of 
notation is not a gain in order to obtain good chanting. Used to indicate chant 
notes, semibreves, minims, and crotchets are notes of false lengths and must in- 
fallibly mislead the singer. Prof. Freytag and other organists accustomed to the 
true chant movement might be able to guide their singers using this book, but 
we are quite sure they would guide them better using the square notation. Yet, 
as we would rather have chanting in any style than no chanting at all, we recom- 
mend this volume to the examination and trial of all choir directors. We must 
beg leave to dissent from the opinion of the author, ‘‘ that almost anybody who 
has taken a reasonable amount of piano lessons can learn to play the organ for 
Vespers” with this book, containing only the melody, placed before him. 
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COLUMBIADS. Pearl Drops from the Fountain of Wisdom. By a Random 
Thinker. Columbus, O.: August Reutty. 


We had occasion last month to notice in these pages a book similar in 
character to the above, and written by Mr. Spurgeon, and we only mention the 
Salt-Cellars to note the fact that none of the faults we found in that book have 
a place in this little work of Father Hayes. Indeed, Co/umbiads deserves far 
more than such negative praise. Though writing of this character is very 
difficult, and too often is labored and heavy, the author writes with brightness, 
ease, and force. Throughout his pages one can find many a sentence ‘strong 
enough to hang a hat een, ” while not among the least of the excellences of 
the book is its thoroughly Christian and C: atholic spirit. 
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